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ATTENTION IS CALLED 
TO OUR LARGE STOCK OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND WE 8UBMIT THE FOLLOWING REASONS | 
WHY THEY SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ANY | 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCHES. | 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
COMPANY Is THE OLDEST, AND HAS HAD 
FOURFOLD THE EXPERIENCE OF ANY OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN THE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

IN THE SECOND PLACE, THE MACHINERY 
IN USE BY THE WALTHAM COMPANY ts 
FAR MORE PERFECT AND VARIED, AND AS A 
RESULT THE WATCHES ARE OF FAR HIGHER 
GRADE, AND OF GREATER VARIETY, AND ARE 
PLACED IN THE MARKET AT MUCH LOWER 
PRICES THAN ANY OTHERS, QUALITY AND 
STYLE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

IN THE THIRD PLACE, THE WALTHAM 
WATCH Is NOW A STAPLE ARTICLE, ITS 
REPUTATION FULLY ESTABLISHED, AND, AS A 
CONSEQUENCE, IT IN SOLD AT LESS PROFIT 
THAN ANY OTHERS IN THE MARKET. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 








HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, | 

| 





AND 
NO. 165 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION | 
Ar THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON sTyYLF, AT MODERATE | 
PRICES 


NEW YORK. SATURDAY, MAY 13 


ARE OFFERING 


THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK 
IN THIS CITY OF 


CARPETS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
Furniture Coverings, 
Upholstery “oods, Xe., &e., Ke. 
SEKEEPING 


} "RNISHING GOODS 


n every variety. 


GREATLY REDUCED, 


standin, «ec announced advance in Europe. 


p: 


~~ 


BROADWAY, POURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 


| TENTH STREETS. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 


England. 





I's Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter- 
minated during ‘the year, Certificates for which are 


issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 
HVPARESOMED. ........0220000- 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 





E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 


| JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MaxacEr. 





LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. ArncureaLp, H.B.M. Consur, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8S. JaFFRAY, of E. S. Jaffray & Co. 

RicwarpD Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman JounsTon, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas, Stcant, of J. & J. Stuart 








» Leed. 


‘A. T. STEWART & CO. MONMOUTH PARK, 


LONG BRANCHIIL, 


July Meeting 
| WILL 
| COM™MENCEH JULY 4, 
} And co:tinue Five Days. 
ace 
| FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 4. 
| First Race.—The Grand National Steeplechase for 
all ages ; about three miles over a fair hunting course ; 


welter weights; purse $1,000; first horse, $700; 
cond horse, $200; third horse, $100. 


se- 


Second Race.—Trial Purse 2600, for all aves; dash 
of one mile; first horse, $400; second horse, $150: 
third horse, $50. 

Third Race.—The Jersey Derby Stakes, value 
$2,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 exch, p. p., for 
three-year-old colts and fillies ; the second to receive 
$200, and the third $100 out of the stakes; one anda 
half miles ; closed with 31 nominations. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—The Hopeful Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 cach, p. p.. for two-year-old 
colts and fillies: the second to receive $100, and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; half a mile ; closed with 18 
nominations, 

Second Race.—Purse $700; mile heats for all ages ; 
first horse $550, second horse 2100, third horse R50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Cup, value $1,500, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.: the second 
to receive $300, and the third $150 out of the stakes ; 
two miles and a half; closed with 15 nominations, 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 6, 





First Race.—Selling Race for all ages: 
one and a quarter miles ; 


to co to second horse. 


Second Race.—The Monmouth Oak Stakes, value 
three-year-old fillies ; the second to receive 8200, and 
the third $100 out of the stakes ; one mile and a half: 
closed with 24 nominations. 

Third Race.—The Long Branch Stakes, value $1,000, 
added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p p., for all 
ages; to carry 100Ibs.; mares and geldings allowed 


out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 14 nomina- 
tions. 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 7. 


First Race. 
a sweepstakes of R50 each, p. p.. for two-year-old « 
and fillies ; the winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry 
ibs. extra; the second to receive $100, and the third 
250 ont of the stakes ; three-quarters of a mile: 
with 13 nominations. 





closed 


all ages ; 


$500, third horse $250. 

Third Race.—The Tweed Purse, $1,000, for beaten 
horses, of all agex: those beaten once allowed 5lbs. : 
twice, 101bs.; purse $1,000. of which #200 to second 
horse ; a tribute from the Hon. Wm. M. Tweed; one 
and a half miles. 


FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


First Race.—Hurdle Race; for all ages; 
weights; two miles; cight hurdles; purse $800: first 
horse $500, second horse $200, third horse $100, 

Second Race.—Purse $1,000, for all ages: 
three miles; Irst horse $850, second horse $100, third 
horse $50. 

Third Race.—The Monmouth Sequel Stakes, value 
$1,000, added to a swee 
colts and fillies three years old; winner of the Jersey 
Derby Stakes to carry 5lbs. extra; the second to re 
ceive $200, and the third $100 out of the stakes: 
two miles ; closed with 27 nominations. 





August Meeting 
WILL COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 1 


And Continue Five Days. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 





First Race.—Hurdle Race, purse $800, for all a: 
two miles, over eight hurdles ; $500 to first horse, 
to the second, and £100 to third. 

Second Race.—Trial Purse, $600, for all ages: one 
j mile; first horse $400, second horse $150, third hors: 

W. 








| Third Race.—The Continental Motel Stakes, value 
| $1,000, added_to a aweepstakes of 350 cach, p. p.. for 
| three-year-old colts and fillies: to carry 95Ibs., fillies 
| and geldings allowed 3lbs.: the sccond to receive 

, and the third £100 out of the stakes: mile heats: 
| Cloned with 27 nominations 





Purse $500; 
the winner to be sold for 
1,000; if entered to be sold far $750 allowed 5ibs, ; 
or $500 10Ibs. ; any surplus over stated selling price 


$1,000, added to a sweepstakes of 850 each, p. p., for 


albs. : the second to receive $200, and the third $100 


The July Stakes, value 8500, added to 


Second Race.—The Americus Club Purse, $2,500, for 
mile heats, best 3in 5: the contribution of 
the Americus Club; first horse $1,750, second horse 


welter 


dash of 


stakes of $50 cach, p. p.. for 


‘| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


| Prick 10 Cents, 


SECOND DAY-——-WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 


| First Race.—The Thespian Stakes, value $500, added 
} to a sweepstakes of 50 each, p. p., for two-year-old 
| colts and fillies : the second to receive $100 and the 
third $50 out of the stakes ; 
closed with 19 nominations, 
Second Race,—Selling Race, purse $500 for all ages ; 
; one and a half miles; horses to be sold for $1,500, to 
} carry full weight ; $1,000 allowed 5lbs. ; $750 allowed 
$500 sllowed I4lbs.; any surplus over stated 
| selling price to go to second horse. 
| ‘Third Race.—The Mansion House Stakes, value 
| $1,000, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
four-year-old colts and fillies; the second to receive 
| $200 and the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile 
| heats ; closed with 12 nominations. 


three-quarters of a mile ; 


Tbs. ; 





| THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 3. 
| First Race.—The West End Hotel Stakes, a renewal 
| of the Monmouth Oaks Stakes, value $1,000, added to 
a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for three-year-old 
| fillies ; the winner of the Monmouth Oaks stake to 
carry Sibs. extra; the second to receive $200 and the 
third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; closed with 
22 nominations. 
Second Race.—Purse, $750; mile heats, for all ages 
that have not won during either meeting ; first horse, 
| 600; second horse, $100; third horse, S50. 
| Third Race. The Tammany Cup, value $1,500, added 
| to. a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.; the second to re 
| ceive $3), and the third $150 out of the stakes ; three 
| niles ; closed with 16 nominations. 
FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY, AUGUST 4. 

First Race.-The August Stakes, value $500, added 
to a sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p.: for colts and 
fillies two years old ; the winner of the Thespian Stake 
to carry Sibs. extra; the second to receive 3200, and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; one mile; closed 
with 14 nominations. 

Second Race.—The Robins Stakes, value, $1,000, 
added to a sweepstake of $50 each, p. p., for colts and 
fillies three years old ; the second to receive $200 and 
the third $100 out of the stakes; two-mile heats ; 
closed with 22 nominations. , 

Third Race.—-Selling Purse, $500; for all ages ; dash 
of two miles; horses entered to be sold at $2,000, to 
carry their appropriate weight ; at $1,500, to be allow 
ed 5 Ibs. ; at $1,000, 7 Ibs. : at $750, 10 Ibs. ; at $500, 
14 !bs. ; any surplus over stated selling price to go to 
second horse, 





































‘ 
FIFTH DAY—SATURDAY, AUG. A, 
First Race,—Steeplechase Handicap, 5 KM ages: 
about three miles over a fair hunting conise; purse, 
$1,°00; first horse, $800; second horse, $150; third 
horse, $50; toname and close at 1 o'clock Pp.m., 2d 
August; weight to be announced on the morning of 
the 3d, and acceptances to be made at the course at 1 
o'clock P.M. 
Second Race,—Handicap Purse, $750; for all ages; 
mile heats; to close and name by 4 p.m. on the day 
preceding the race, and exceptions to be made to the 
Secretary at 8 o'clock P.M. 
Third Race.—Purse Race, $1,500; for all ages ; dash 
of four miles; first horse, $1,200; second horse, $200; 
third horse, $100, 
Fourth Race.—Consolation Purse, $500; for beaten 
horses, all ages (winners excluded) ; mile and a half. 
| Noentry fee charged to purses. 
In all cases where there is a division of the purse, 
}a horse walking over will be entitled to first portion 
only. 
Under new arrangements the accommodations going 
to the course, while there, and retnrning, will be un 


equalled. 
AMOS ROBINS, President 
Wm. E. Raynor, Long Branch, Secretary. 








| 
. . J 
Paris Millinery. 
\ ADAME FERERRO, NO. 6 LAFAYETTE 
Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, &c 


FUROPEREAN 
4 


& AMERICAN 
TRAVELLERS will find a large assortment of 
Sole Leather Trunks, Ladies’ Dress and 
Bonnet Trunks, State Room Trunks, 
Chairs for the Steamers, Russia 
Leather, Morocco, and Linen 
Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Portemonnaies, &c., at 
592 { y 5 olitan Hotel Building, 
pts ete, abe ay and Wall St. 
JOHN CATTNACH, 


Manufacturer and Importer. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
“AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Housk, 
41 John Street, New York. 














ilenny Owen, Avent. 


BILLIARD TAPLES, 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 
‘Tables, complete, $275 each, aud other sizes at cor- 
, responding rates, Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
| Centre Streete 
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NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
5? 
MILLBANK—Mary J. Holmes’ new novel will be 
published in a few days. It is the best book she has 


ever written. 50,000 copies will probably be sold be- 
fore publication. 
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MILLBANK—Mary J. Holmes’ new novel will be 
published in a few days. It is the best book she has 
ever written. 50,000 copies will probably be sold be- 
fore publication. 


HORACE GREELEY. 


Waar I Know or Farwine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50. 


A LOST LIFE, 


By Emtty H. Moore—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of ** Mignonette,”* has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 


BEAUTY IS POWER. 


A clever book that every woman, young and 
old, ought to read over and over again, Every sub 
ject that the fair sex is interested in is treated in a 
most fascinating and delicate manner. Price $1 50. 


THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 
two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
eee many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 

idden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Garduer—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last. 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written, Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 








LIFE AND DEATH. 


A racy, sparkling, well-written new novel. Beanti 
fully printed and bound in bevelled boards. 12mo, 
Price, $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 

A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—" Hilt 
to Hilt’’—** Hammer and Rapier *—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *,* Price $1.50. 


t?" These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


The Famous Home Cirele Series. 
Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! More than Five 
Hundred Pieces! Would cost separately, at least 


One Hundred Dollars! Together may be bought for 
Ten Dollars!! 


HOME CIRCLE. Vol. 1. 


“ 9 
~- 


PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. 


The Marches, Quicksteps, Waltzes, Polkas, Mazur- 
kas, Schottisches, Redowas, Galops, Quadrilles, Sim- 
ple Airs, Piano Pieces, and Four Hand Pieces, which 
comprise this great collection, were carefully selected 
from an immense stock, each one being known to be 
popular and very saleable. 

Price of each book, in Boards, $2.50 ; in Cloth, $3; 
and Full Gilt, $4. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


THE AMERICAN RACING RECORD 
TURF GUIDE, 


EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 


Its contents show a complete record of all the Run- 
ning Races in the United States in 1870; a copious In- 
dex with Pedigree of all the horses that started, and 
the Entries for Stakes in 1871 and 1872; is now ready. 
Price $3. 4 

All communications or enemas to be sent to 


W. G. Dorling, care of “Spirit of the Times,” New 
York. 








Francis & Toutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
&e., &e. 

i 2 e keep everything tn our line, and sell at lowest 
cea, , 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

{2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 


MRS, U. 8S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
planos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how [ like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : ‘ 


Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in ite finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 


F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Chickering and Son's, at EXTREMELY Low 
PRICES FOR CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the same to let, 
and rent money applied if purchase” 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and ‘I'ree Seeds; Apple. Pear, 
Cherry, &c.; Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot. 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in small or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses, Verbenas, &c.. by mail, 
»repaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50c. Priced 
Descriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis 
Agents wanted. Wholesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
the Trade. Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. Established in 1842, 


Mcleod & Remmey. 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 








No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 


~ HELMBOLD’S 
GRAPE PILL. 
HELMBOLD’S 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
April, May, and June, 


PURIFY THE BLOOD 


In these months. 


agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to | 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed | 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla 
Cures all Eruptions of the Skin. 


to the list on the annexed vcerms :— 


The A.sion with any one of four Chromos 


The AtBion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 


pared expressly for our Journal. 


The ALBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 


mailed to any address postpaid. The following is 


subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 
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1 hear in the thicket the brooklet’s fall ; 

A thrush on the lilac spray 

Sings, as of old, the vesper song 

Of the slowly waning day ; 

And the fragance comes down from the chestnut trees 
In the meadow where daisies blow, 

As it came when the tender twilight came, 

In the springs of long ago. 





Far over the dark and shadowy woods, 

Comes floating the church-bell’s chime, 

And I wander and dream in the fading light, 

As I dreamed in the olden time, 

When I lingered under the chestnut boughs, 

Till hushed was the bird’s sweet striin, 

And the shimmering light of the moonbeams fell 
On the leaves like a silver rain. 


But never again shall I wait and watch, 

In the hush of the sweet spring night, 

For a step in the depth of the rustling copse, 

And the gleam of a garment white. 

And never again, ‘neath the dew-gemmed flowers, 
Shall linger my love and I, 

When the tremulous stars through the fleecy bars 
Look out in the western sky. 


Yet a joy which is nameless and strangely sad 

Throbs oft in my heart’s deep core, 

As the sweet, sweet love of the days long fled 

Is thrilled into life once more. 

O dear was | to the heart that is cold. 

And her love o’ershadows me’sti!'l ; 

And the stars shine down on her grave to-night 

In the lone churchyard on the hill. 
—Chambers Journal. 


CHASTENED. 


a soul was stricken on a summer day, 

With sudden sickness in her bloom and pride, 

And through the length of all that year she lay, 
Feeble, sore-smitten, trusting to have died. 

She rose not up to see the reapers pass, 
To lay their sickles in the yellow wheat ; 

Nor did she move when winter trod the grass 
And flowers, to nothingness with icy feet. 

But when the spring-time ruied the land again, 
Mysterious yearnings in my spirit woke, 

New energies endowed her heart and brain, 
And she essayed to break her sorrow’s yoke, 

And said to it, * Thy rule is my disgrace, 

I have been blind, now will I see thy face.” 


Then rose the grief that long had ruled my soul, 
And these two struggled for the mastery ; 
But God had made my spirit’s vision whole, 
While grief was veiled, and might not plainly sce. 
Then sprang my spirit conquering and free, 
To draw the veil from off the dreaded face, 
And lo! the face was marvellous to see, 
Divine: an angel's; full of awful grace. 
“God sent me,” said the angel, “ unto thee, 
A chastening rod, for loving kindness sake, 
And if thou choose to hold me, I will be 
A staff for leaning when all others break.” 
“T take thee,” said my soul.“ Of no true worth 
Is life without thee. Walk with me henceforth.” 
—All the Year Round. 


ciadageaiedahi cenit 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 


CHAPTER X.—LADY LAURA'S PREPARATIONS. 


After thatinterview between Mr. Fairfax and his betrothed, 
there was no time wasted. Laura Armstrong was enraptured 
at being made arbiter of the arrangements, ind was all haste 
and eagerness, impetuosity and animation. The wedding 
was appointed for the second week in September, about five 
weeks from the period of that garen fete-a-tete. Lady Ge- 
raldine was to go to town for a week, attended only by her 
maid, to see her father, and to give the necessary orders for 
her trousseau. The business of settlements would be ar- 
ranged between the family lawyers. There were no difficul- 
ties. Lady Geraldine had nothing, and Mr. Fairfax was in- 
clined to be very generous. There was no prospect of 
squabbling or unpleasantness, 

George Fairfax was to be away during this brief absence of 
his betrothed. He had an engagement with an old friend 
and brother officer who was wont to spend the autumn in a 
roughly comfortable shooting-box in the north of Scotland, 
and whom he had promised to visit before his marriage: as a 
kind of farewell to bachelorhood and bachelor friendship. 
There could be no other opportunity for the fulfilment of 
this promise, and it was better that Mr. Fairfax should be 
away while Lady Geraldine was in London. As the period 
of his marriage became imminent, he had a vague feeling that 
he was an object of general attention; that every feminine 
eye, at any rate, was on him; and the watch would be all the 
closer in the absence of his betrothed. No, he did not want 
to dawdle away a week (off duty) at Hale Castle. Never be- 
fore had he yearned so for the rough freedom of Major Bea- 
man’s shooting-quarters, the noisy mirth of those rude 
Homeric feasts, half dinner, half supper, so welcome after a 
long day’sesport, with a quiet rubber, perhaps, to wind up, 
and a brew of punch after a recondite recipe of tie Major's, 
which he was facetiously Ceclared to bear tattooed above the 
region of his heart. Mr. Fairfax had been two months at 
Hale when Lady Geraldine left on that dutiful visit to her 
father, and necessary interviewing of milliners and dress- 
makers; and he was, it is just possible, a little tire? of de- 
corous country-house life, with its weekly dirner-pariies ane 
perpetucl influx of county families to lancheon, and its un- 
failing croquet; and he felt, too, that at such a time it would 
be perhaps safer for him to be away from Clarissa Lovel 

Was there any real danger for him in her presence? If he 


-|of stumbling; but he had pulled himself up in time, with an 


|lion. After that morning with Lady Geraldine in the gar- 


janything like that dangerous confidential friendship which 





asked himself this question nowadays, he was able to answer 





boldly in the negative. There might have been atime of | ner her duty to parry, by a warm defence of her good friend's 


peril, just one perilous interval when he was in some danger | 
admirable discretion, he thought, and now felt as bold as a 


den, he had never wavered. He had not been less kind or | 
polite to Miss Lovel; he had only made a point of avoiding | 


had been so nearly arising between them. 

Of course every guest at the Castle knew all about the in- 
tended wedding directly things had been finally arranged. 
Lady Laura was not given to the keeping of secrets, and this 
important fact she communicated to all her particular friends 
with a radiant face anda most triumphant manner. Thetwo 
fermor girls and Clarissa she invited to remain at Hale till 
after the wedding, and to act as bridesmaids. 

* My sisters Emily and Louisa will make twe more,” she 
said; “and that pretty litthe Miss Trellis, Admiral Trellis’s 
daughter, will be the sixth—I shall have only six. We'll have 
a grand discussion about the dresses to-morrow morning. I 
should like to strike-out something original, if it were possi- 
ble. We shall see what Madame Albertine proposes. T have 
written to ask her for her ideas; but a milliner’s ideas are so 
hornees.” 

Lady Laura had obtained permission from her sister to en- 
list Clarissa in the ranks of the bridesmaids. 

“It would look so strange to exclude a pretty girl like 
that,” she said. Whereupon Geraldine had replied rather 
coldly that she did not wish to do anything that was strange, 
and that Miss Lovel was at liberty to be one of her brides- 
maids. She had studiously ignored the confession of jealousy 
made that night in her sister's dressing-room ; nor had Laura 
ever presumed to make the faintest allusion to it. Things 
had gone on so well since, that there seemed nothing easier 
than to forget that unwonted outbreak of womanly passion, 

Clarissa heard the approaching marriage discussed with a 
strange feeling, a nameless undefinable regret. It seemed to 
her that George Fairfax was the only person in her small 
world who really understood her, the only man who could 
nave been her friend and counsellor, It was a foolish fancy, 
no doubt, and had very little foundation in fact; but, argue 
with herself as she might against her folly, she could not 
help feeling that this marriage was in somewise a calamity 
for her. She was quite sure that Lady Geraldine did not like 
her, and that, as Lady Geraldine’s husband, George Fairfax 
could not be her friend. She thought of this a great deal in 
those busy weeks before the wedding, and wondered at the 
heaviness of her heart in these days. What was it that she 
had lost? As she had wondered a little while ago at the 
brightness of her life, she wondered now at its darkness. It 
seemed as if all the color had gone out of her existence all at 
once; asif she had been wandering for a little while in some 
enchanted region, and found herself now suddenly thrust 
forth from the gates of that fairy paradise upon the bleak 
outer world. The memory of her troubles came back to her 
with a sudden sharpness. She had almost forgotten them of 
late—her brother's exile and disgrace, her father’s coldness, 
ll that made her fate dreary and hopeless. She looked for- 
ward to the future with a shudder. What had she to hope 
for—now ? 

It was the last week in August when Lady Geraldine went 
up to London, and George Fairfax hurried northward to his 
friend’s aerie. The trousseau had been put in hand a day or 
two after the final settlement of affairs, and the post had car- 
ried voluminous letters of instruction from Lady Laura to the 
milliners, and had brought back little parcels containing 
snippings of dainty fabrics, scraps of laces, and morsels of 
delicate silk, in order that colors and materials might be 
elected by the bride. Everything was in progress, and Lady 
eraldine was only wanted for the adjustment of those more 
important details which required personal supervision. 

If Clarissa Lovel could have escaped from all this pleasant 
hustle and confusion, from the perpetual consultations and 
liscussions which Lady Laura held with all her favorites 
upon the subject of the coming marriage—if she could by any 
means have avoided all these, and above all her honorable 
office of bridesmaid—she would most gladly have done so, 
\ sudden vearning for the perfect peace, the calm eventless 
days of her old life at Mill Cottage, had taken possession of 
her. Ina moment, as if by some magical change, the glory 
and delight of that brilliant existence at the Castle seemed to 
have vanished away. There were the same pleasures, the 
same people ; but the very atmosphere was different, and she 
began to feel like those girls whose dulness of soul she had 
wondered at a little while ago. ° 

“T suppose enjoyed myself too much when first 1 eame 
here,” she thought, perplexed by this change in herself. “I 
wave myself up too entirely to the novelty of this gay life, and 
have used up my capacity for enjoyment, almost like those 
virls who have gone through half-a-dozen London seasons.” 

When Lady Geraldine and George Fairfax were gone, it 
seemed to Clarissa that the Castle had a vacant air without 
them. The play still went on, but the chief actors had van- 
ished from the scene. Miss Lovel had allowed herself to feel 
an almost morbid interest in Mr. Fairfax’s betrothed. She 
had watched Lady Geraldine from day to day, half uncon- 
sciously, almost in spite of herself, wondering whether she 
really loved her future husband, or whether this alliance 
were only the dreary simulacrnim she had read of in fashiona- 
ble novels—a marriage of convenience. Lady Laura had cer- 
tuinly declared that her sister was much attached to Mr. 
Fairfax ; but then, in av artificial world, where such a mode 
of marrying and giving in marriage obtained, it would obvi- 
ously be the business of the bride’s relatives to affect a warm 
belief in her affection for the chosen victim. In all her 
watching Clarissa had never surprised one outward sign of 
Geraldine Challoner’s love. It was very difficult for a warm- 
hearted impulsive girl to believe in the possibility of any 
depth of feeling in that coldly placid manner. Nor did she 
perceive in Mr. Fairfax himself many of those evidences of 
affection which she would nave expected from a man in his 
position. It was quite true, that as the time of his marriage 
drew near he devoted himself more and imore exclusively to 
his betrothed ; but Clarissa conld not help fancying, among 
her many fancies about these two people, that there was 
something formal and ceremonial in his devotion; that he 
had, at the best, something of the air of a man who was do- 
ing his duty. Yet it would have seemed absurd to doubt the 
reality of his attachment to Lady Geraldine, or to fear the} 
result of an engagement that had grown out of a friendship 
which had lasted for years. The chorus of friends at Hale 
Castle were never tired of dwelling upon this fact, and 
declaring what a beautiful and perfect arrangement such a 
marriage was. It was only Lizzie rmor who, in moment 
of confidential converse with (larisst, was apt to elevate her 
expressive eyebrows and impertinent litle nose, and to make 
disrespectful comments upon the subject of Lady Geraldine’s 





sister. 

“You are such a partisan, Clarissa,” Miss Fermor would 
exclaim impatiently ; “but take my word for it, that woman 
only marries George Fairfax because she feels she has come 
to the end of her chances,and that this is about the last 
opportunity she may have of making a decent marriage.” 

The engaged couple were to be absent only a week—that 
Was a settled point; for on the very day after that arranged 
for their return there was to be a ball at Hale Castle—the 
first real ball of the season—an event which would of course 
lose half its glory if Lady Geraldine and her lover were mis- 
sing. So Laura Armstrong had been most emphatic in her 
parting charge to George Fairfax. 

* Remember, George, however fascinating your bachelor 
friends may be—and of course we know that nothing we 
have to offer you ina civilized way can be so delightful as 
roughing it ina Highland bothy (bothy is what you call your 
cottage, isn’t it?) with a tribe of wild sportsmen—you are to 
be back in time for my ballon the twenty-fifth. I shall never 
forgive yon, if you fail me.” 

“My dear Lady Laura, I would perish in the struggle to 
be up to time, rather than be such a caitiff. IT would do the 
journey on foot, like Jeannie Deans, rather than incur the 
odium of disappointing so fair a hostess.” 

And upon this Mr. Fairfax departed, with a gayer aspect 
than he had worn of late, almost as if it had been a relief to 
him to get away from Hale Castle. 

Lady Laura had a new set of visitors coming, and was full 
of the business involved in their reception. She was not a 
person who left every arrangement to servants, numerous 
and skillful as her staff was. She liked to have a finger -in 
every pie, and it was one of her boasts that no department of 
the household was without her supervision. She would stop 
in the middle of a page of Tasso to enter with as much ardor 
into the discussion of the day’s bill of fare with her cook; 
and that functionary had enough to do to gratify my lady's 
eagerness for originality and distinction even in the details of 
her dinner-table. 

“My good Volavent,” she would say, tossing the poor 
man’s list aside, with a despairing shrug of her shoulders, “ all 
these entrees are as old as the hills. Iam sure Adam must 
have had stewed pigeons with green peas, and fricasseed 
chicken with mushrooms—they are the very ABC of cookery. 
Do, pray, strike out something a little newer. Let me see; 
I copied the menu of 2 dinner at St. Petersburg from ‘Count 
Cralonzki’s diary of his own times,” the other day, on purpose 
to show you. There really are some ideas in it. Do look it 
over, Volavent, and see if it will inspire you. We must try 
to rise above the level of a West-end hotel.” 

In the same manner did my lady supervise the gardens, to 
the affliction of the chief official and his dozen or so of under- 
lings. To have the first peaches and the last grapes in the 
county of York, to decorate her table with the latest marvel 
in pitcher plants and rare butterfly-shaped orchids, was Lady 
Laura’s ambition; to astonish morning visitors with new 
efects in the garden her unceasing desire. Nor within doors 
was her influence less actively exercised. Drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs, morning-rooms and bedchambers, were always 
undergoing some improving touch, some graceful embellish- 
ment, inspired by that changeful fancy.. When new visitors 
were expected at the Castle, Lady Laura flitted about their 
rooms, inspecting every arrangement, and thinking of the 
smallest minutiw. She would even look into the rooms pre- 
pared for the servants on these occasions, to be sure that 
nothing was wanting for their comfort. She liked the very 
maids and valets to go away and declare there was no_ place 
so pleasant as Hale Castle. Perhaps when people had been 
to her two or three times, she was apt to grow a little more 
careless upon these points. To dazzle and astonish was her 
chief delight, and of course it is somewhat diflicult to dazzle 
old friends. 

In the two days after Geraldine Challoner’s departure Lady 
Laura was in her gayest mood. She had a delightful air of 
mystery in her converse with Clarissa; would stop suddenly 
sometimes in the midst of her discourse to kiss the girl, and 
would contemplate her for a few moments with her sweetest 
smile. 

“My dear Lady Laura, what pleasant subject are you 
thinking about ?” Clarissa asked wonderingly ; “I am sure 
there is something. You have such a mysterious air to-day, 
and one would think by your manner that T must be con- 
cerned in this mystery.” i 

“ And suppose you were, Clary—suppose I were plotting 
for your happiness? But no; there is really nothing; you 
must not take such silly fancies into your head. You know 
how much I love you, Clary—as much as if you were a 
younger sister of my own; and there is nothing i would not 
do to secure your happiness.” 

Clarissa shook her head sadly. Sane 

“ My dear Lady Laura, good and generous as you are, it is 
not in your power to do that,” she said, “unless you could 
make my father love me, or bring my brother happily home.” 

“ Or give you back Arden Court ?” suggested Lady Laura, 
smniling. 

“Ah, that is the wildest dream of all! But I would not 
even ask Providence for that. I would be content, if my 
father loved me; if we were only a happy united family.” | 

“Don’t you think your father would be a changed man, if 
he could get back his old home somehow? The loss of that 
must have soured him a good deal.” 

“T don’t know about that. Yes, of course that loss does 
weigh upon his mind; but even when we were almost chil- 
dren he did not seem to care much for my brother Austin or 
me. He was not like other fathers.” f 

“ His money troubles may have oppressed him even then. 
The loss of Arden Court might have been a foreseen 
calamity.” z ‘ 

“Yes, it may have been so. But there is no use In think- 
ing of that. Even if papa were rich enough to buy it, Mr. 
Granger would never sell the Court.” ware 

“Sell it!” repeated Lady Laura meditatively ; “ well, per- 
haps not. One conld hardly expect him to do that—a place 
for which he has done so much. But one never knows what 
may happen; I have really seen such wonderful changes 
come to pass among friends and acquaintances of mine, that 
scarcely anything would astonish me—no, Clary, not if 
were to see you mistress of Arden Court.” : 

And then Lady Laura kissed her protégée once more with 
effusion, and anon dipped her brush in the carmine, and went 
on with the manipulation of a florid initial in her missal—a 
fat gothic M, interlaced with ivy-leaves and holly. 

“You haven't asked me who the people are that [ am ex- 
pecting this afternoon,” she said presently, with a careless 
air. 

“My dear Lady Laura, if you were to tell me their names, 
I don’t suppose I should be any wiser than I am now. 


\ 





engagement—remarks which Miss Lovel felt it in some man- 





know so few people.” 
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“ But you do know these—or at least you know all about 
them. My arrivals to-day are Mr. and Miss Granger” 

Clarissa gave a faint sigh, and bent a little lower over her 
work. 

“ Well, child, are you not surprised? have you nothing to 
say?” cried Lady Laura rather impatiently. 

“ T—I daresay they are very nice people,” Clarissa answered 
nervously. “ But the truth is—I know you must despise me 
for such folly—I cannot help associating them with our loss, 
and I have a kind of involuntary dislike of them. I have 
never so much as seen them, you know—not even at church ; 
for they drive into Holborough every Sunday, and never 
come to our dear little church at Arden; and it is very child- 


ish and absurd of me, no doubt, but I don’t think I ever | 


could like them.” 

“Tt is very absurd of you, Clary,” returned my lady ; “ and 
if I could be angry with you for anything, it certainly would 
befor this unjust prejudice against people [ want you to like. 
Think what a nice companion Miss Granger would be for you 
when you are at home—so near a neighbor, and really a very 
superior girl.” 

“T don’t want a companion ; [ am used to being alone.” 

“Well, well, when you come to know her, you will like 
her very much, I daresay,in spite of yourself; that will be 
my triumph. I am_ bent upon bringing about friendly rela- 
tions between your father and Mr. Granger.” 

“ You will never do that, Lady Laura.” 


i ; f 
| friend Alcide Mirobolant in this :—* Full of the conviction oy 








| 





gyman of the family has a remote interest in recommending 
| the continual progress of which cookery is susceptible, not g the institution. Such slight accidents, together with a gene- 
| day passes without my seeking and working amongst youn; ral reputation of the school for fashionable productions, are 
| practitioners, already celebrated, who witness enough by thei | usually powerful enough to fix the vacillating choice of a 
talent and well-earned fame that the young school has in no | burdened parent ; and the submissive daughter has of course 
jwise degenerated from the old.” M. Jules Gouffé then pro- nothing to say in the matter. The domestic tie is suddenly 
| ceeds to name, in the first rank, a list of cooks, which includes | cut, and the tremulous young lady brought into a new so- 
Got, chief pastrycook to the Emperor of the French; and | ciety and under a strange regdme. Communications with 
also the chefs of the Duke of Buccleuch, the Dowager Queen | home are frequently limited in number, and liable to inspec- 
of Spain, and other great personages. He adds, with the mo-| tion, And thus there is constituted a new wuthority which 
desty which adorns all true genius—* Many of them call) remains unbroken and almost absolute for a period of six 
themselvea my pupils: they must allow me to give them no months, or even a year. 3 : 
) other name than that of confrere and friend.” | To say the least of it, this order of things must be admitted 
Such language is touching. Such greatness—yet such sim- | to allow opportunity for excessive domination. And if no 
plicity withal! |actual instances of female tyranny do occur, it must be owing, 
In ‘this way does M. Jules Goufté introduce us to the se-| one would imagine, to a very praiseworthy restraint in those 
crets contained in the “ Livre de Cuisine.” He writes out his | with whom such powers are lodged. It may indeed be said 
recipes as a man impressed with the importance of his sub-| that, should any disposition to excessive subjection manifest 
ject. And, as we look at the handsome size and bold print of | itself, there is always a remedy in the number and powers of 
this truly “ Royal Cookery Book,” we cannot help contrasting | combining of the subjects themselves. Novelists are very 
unfavorably with it the cookery books of the last generation. | fond of describing the plucky resistances and adroit escapes 
How far we have advanced upon poor Dr. Kitchener’s—was , which schoolboys effect by means of this exprét de corps. For 
ever name more appropriate ?—* Cook's Oracle, and the|example, the author of “The Adventures of Harry Rich- 
“Modern Cookery, by a Lady,” which stood on a well-dusted | mond,” a story in course of publication in the Cornhill Maga- 
shelf in all old-fashioned kitchens—only students of the art | zine, gives a capital account of the counter-checks which such 
as it is really appreciate. co-operation is able to originate. But young ladies at the 














The late Thomas Hood, with passing humor, reviewed Dr. | 

Kitchener’s book. He says:—* The first preface tells us, inter | 
dia, that Dr. Kitchener has worked out all the culinary pro- 
blems his book contains in his own kitchen; and after this | 
warm experience, he did not venture to print a sauce or a | 
| stew until he had read * two hundred cookery books’—which, 
as he says, ‘he patiently pioneered through before he set 
about recording the results of his own experiments.” Few | 
last secrets of the art of diplomacy consisted in knowing | persons, probably, were aware that in 1821 there were so many | 
how to give good dinners, is not to be sneered at. Who | separate works extant whose contents were devoted to the 
knows how much of the rank and importance assumed by | culinary art. What the number now is, we should be ata 
Great Britain in the scale of nations represented at the Court | loss to say ; but we should suggest to publishers of stich books 
of Pumpernickel, depends upon the state banquets given by | a “ Cook’s Dictionary” as a good idea. Such a work of refer- 
her Britannic Majesty’s representative to his High Mightiness | ence should be made a perfect eyclopwdia of cookery, and 
the Reigning Prince, and all the Highnesses of the busy little | should contain every good and tried recipe, arranged in alpha- 
Court? From Pumpernickel to Paris is but a step; and the | betical order. As it is, no cookery book is complete: some 
gracious hour of dinner comes round once in the twenty-four | contain recipes for dishes only within the reach of the rich ; 
at both places—or did, when Paris was her old self. The | while in others, plain cookery alone is expounded. The pro- 
sans-culottes of Belleville and Montmartre eat, doubtless: it is | posed dictionary should contain everything worth knowing 
left for men to dine. However, to turn from the mention of | on the subject, and should be illustrated with woodcuts wher- 
an unpleasant subject to more grateful topics, we propose to|ever letterpress requires such explanatory diagrams. No 
improve the occasion afforded by the publication of a supple- | receipt, however, should be included in the catalogue that 
ment to Jules Gouflé’s “ Livre de Cuisine,” and say a word or | has not been well tried and approved. The adoption of this 
two about cooks and cookery. 


rule would save much disappointment, failure, and loss of 
The names of few chefs, however brilliant their genius, will | temper. Even Dr. Kitchener—who seems to have been in 


be handed down to a distant posterity: the memories of their) his day, and in his way, as practical a cook as is to be found 
deeds live in the stomachs of their patrons. But patrons—- ;—included in his book some dishes it is to be hoped he never 
tough old gourmands though they be—die at last; and the | tried. Among others, we may single out the physician's di- 
fame of the cook perishes with the noble master he lived to| rections for “ roasting a goose alive” as an example. But it 
-. Soyer did good work ; and his name will survive the is only fair to his memory to say he considered this a“ culi- 
itues of the great establishment in Pall Mall, over one | 2ary curiosity.” This recipe he copied from “ Wecker's Se- 
most important department of which he presided. And, in| crets of Nature,” published in 1660, 
the regions of fiction, has not Thackeray immortalized an-| We have, indeed, made advances upon such barbarous and 
other of his class, Monsieur Alcide Mirobolant, “ formerly ehef’| impossible dishes as birds roasted alive. Nor would anybody 
of his Highness the Duc de Borodino, of his Eminence Car-| nowadays expect to escape punishment after proceeding, «is 
dinal Beccafico, and at present chef of the houche of Sir Cla-| directed by Wecker, to “take her up, set her before-your 


“T don’t know. I have a profound faith in my own 
ideas.” 





(To be continued.) 
—_———@———— 


CONCERNING CULINARY AFFAIRS. 
The maxim of a great English statesman, that the first and 



















vering, Baronet”? Every reader of “ Pendennis” recollects | guests, and she will cry as you cut off any part of her, and 
the great man’s arrival at Clavering House. The library, pic-| will be almost eaten up before she be dead. It is mighty | 
tures, and piano of Monsieur Mirobolant, which accompanied | pleasant to behold !” | 
him ; his ringlets, watch chains, and splendid boots—in Reading 2 cookery book is never unpleasant. Memories of 
whose polished surface the face of the child of genius was|the past steal o’er one, while fancy lazily sports with the fu- 
mirrored whenever the magnificent Alcide condescended to| ture. As Hood said of Dr. Kitchener's contribution to this 
look downwards. But Sir Francis Clavering’s culinary chief | wseful class of literature :—* Lf we be cast away upon a desert 
was rless, and inspired, besides, with that tender passion | island, wd could only carry one book ashore, we should take 
for the lovely Blanche—Blanche of “ Mes Lurmes,” and the| care to secure the * Cook's Oracle; for, let vicuials be ever 
inimitable gloves. so scarce, there are pages in that erudite book that are, as 

Who could hear that splendid being talk to his “ respect- | Congreve’s Jeremy say,’ a feast for an emperor. Who could 
able Madame Fribsbi,” of the dishes he devised to declare his | starve with such a larder of reading?” 
passion for Miss Amory, and call him—cook? Alcide was In tine, let us say, in fairness to MM. Jules and Alphonse 
chef de la bouche,and a choveles to boot. “1 determined,” he | Goullé, that their two volumes contain all an accomplished 
says, “that my dinner should be as spotless as the snow, At! cook need desire to tind in them; and it is only to be regretted 
her accustomed hour, and instead of the rude giget a Ceqy | that there are not many more simple and inexpensive dishes 
which was ordinarily served up at her too simple table, | sent | to be found in their repertory. The supplementary volume 
her up a little potage d la Reine—d la Reine Blanche, Lealled it | contains every direction necessary for potting, preserving, 
—as white as her own tint, and confectioned with most fragrant | tnd pickling, with useful chapters on wines, liqueurs, and 
cream and almonds. I then,” says Mile. Blanche’s admirer, | bonbons. 
“ offered up at her shrine a filet de merlan dU Agnes and a de 
licate plat......1 followed this by two little entrées of sweet-|cipes for sebayons—beverages made of Madeira and other 
bread and chicken; and the only brown thing which [ per- | choice wines, heated and “ frothed with a frothing stick, as 
mitted myself in the entertainment was a little roast of lamb, | You would chocolate.” “ Svhayens,” M. Goutlé remarks, “ are 
which I laid in a meadow of spinaches, surrounded with |served hot, in china cups; and will be much appreciated to- 
croustillons representing sheep, and ornamented with daisies | Wards the close of a ball.” 
and other savage flowers.” 

We need not follow the enthusiastic artist through his de- 
scription of his second service ; or even stay, ei” passant, to 
note the perfect naturalness, the strokes of genius, which the 








The greatest novelties, to our thinking, are the various re- 


Although the recipes thus provided for the rich and luxu- 
rious are most of them above the reach of moderate purses, 
and beyond the requirements of everyday life, yet the produc- 
tion of such a complete and lucid cookery book is a step in 
creator has thrown into his fictitious character of a French | the right direction. We may now look for the appearance of 
cook. Alcide Mirobolant may be taken as the somewhat ex- | that Cesideratum, a good middle-class cookery book, at no 
aggerated type of the cultivated chef. To hima baron of beef | very distant date—a book in which the quantities of the com- 
was what a block of marble is to the sculptor—material | ponent ingredients shall be put down with a chemist’s preci- 
afforded by nature for art to work upon; and in his eyes all | sion, and in which the results shall please all palates—Once 
true art is of equal dignity. : | Week. 
aaa ~ =— fictitious character, let us turn to the | 

of real life, whose book we are about to notice. Jules} ayy coaypoerpaene = OVER care . — 
Gouffé, chef de cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club—one of the THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 
most celebrated eating societies in Europe—wrote his * Livre} Of ali forms of émperium in imperio which modern society 
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de Cuisine” in French; and the success of the French edition | presents, one of the most curious is the dominion of the 
induced his brother Alphonse—who is head pastrycook to| Principal of the Ladies’ Boarding-School. There being obvi- 
her Majesty—to translate the production of his brother into | ous economic advantages in the application to education of | 
the language of his adopted country. Genius of a special sort | the principles of co-operation and the division of labor, the | 
not uncommonly runs in families. We recollect a school-| boarding-school has struck its roots pretty securely into our | 
master’s wife who prided herself on the fact that her hus-| commercial English society. The average British mamma | 
band, one of seven brothers, came of a family of “ born | looks on it as part of the necessary order of things that her 
teachers.” The Gouffés seem to be a family of born cooks ;! Julia or Rose should pass in due course under the trans- 
and, possibly—for insular experience suggests this—the cook, | forming wand of the accomplished schoolmistress. She may | 
like the poet, is born and not made; as, in addition to Jules | denounce the parental insensibility and religious blindness | 
and Alphonse, we read in the preface of another brother, Hip- | that lead a French lady to consign her daughter to a distant | 
polyte, “chef for the last twenty-five years to the Count | convent, ; 1 
Andre Schoulloff, in Russia.” | some advertising establishment with little hesitation or inquiry. | 
This grandiloquent preface of the good Jules is a treat in| It seems remarkable, indeed how English mothers who are 
itself. He writes of his art with the precision of a scholar,! given to boasting of their superior home training can be com- 
and the gravity of a philosopher. He mentions that he was! paratively unconcerned about the real character of the insti- 
employed “for seven consecutive years under the illustrious | tution which is to supply for a considerable time an equi- 
Careme.” He pays a tribute—doubtless, well deserved—to | valent for domestic culture. A kind of pleasing delusion ap- 
the great professors under whom it was his fortune to study: | pears to invest, in the eyes of the contident mamma, the first 
to “ uhat, as good a manager as he was a cook ;” to“ Le- | eloquent lady principal with the graces of a guardian angel, 
chard, practising all branches with the same ability 2° to | She is presumed, without information, to share in the solici- 
Bernard, so well known for the delicate minuteness of Lis | tude of the parent whose place she is to fill. A’ veew trivial 
work ;” to “ Tortez, whose unfailing energy Was equal to ali | circumstance seems sufficient to determine the choice of a 





yet she will probably despatch her own child to 


emergencies ;” till, carried away by this stream of eloquence, | boarding-school. Perhaps some fortunate neighbor sent her 
one thinks rather of general officers and plenipotentiaries | fair daughters to the same 
han cookery and the kitchen. 


: ’ ; i } place, two of whom afterwards | 
There is something of our} effected such admirable matches. Or it may be that the cler- 








moody and often inactive age of the boarding-school appear 
far less capable of this sort of organized resistance. The 
spirit of the champions of woman’s rights has not yet pene- 
trated so far down the female ranks as to have infected these 
juvenile minds. And we have yet to see in England, al- 
though the phenomenon might not be new in America, * girl 
graduates” outdoing their opponents of the other sex in gay 
defiance and charming rebellion. No doubt there are often 
pretty sure guarantees of self-preservation in robust health 
and buoyant spirits. But though this gushing overflow of 
jollity may be the favorite idea in the common conception 
of a school-girl, every one knows how far it is from being a 
universal attribute. Nor is there any absolute safeguard 
from the oppression of the schoolmistress in the watchfulness 
of parents. These are often themselves strongly interested 
in enforcing discipline, and are thus predisposed to regard 
the complaints of discontented daughters as nugatory. The 
unfortunate young lady who in this way happens to be little 
of a favourite both at home and at school will apparently run 
the risk of frequent and long-continued persecutions. 

But, some person may say, is not this fanciful speculation ? 
Can the fashienable and enlightened principals of our young 
ladies’ seminaries be supposed capable of actual tyranny ? 
No doubt great wrongs have been practised on boys in ob- 
secure boarding-school; witness the exposure of Dotheboys 
Hall and its consequences. But can one imagine the pre- 
siding genius of one of our elegant educational institutions 
sharing in any of the characteristic qualities of Mr. Squeers ? 
We fear that, shocking as the idea may be to many, the na- 
ture of the female mind aflords no contradiction to its ab- 
stract possibility. What the exact nature and range of 
woman's unchecked love of tyrannizing would be, it is unne 
cessary to inquire. The student of history might perhaps 
find materials for framing a rough conception of this capa- 
city. For us it is enough to note the perfeet compatibility 
of such a quality with what appears to be the essential nature 
of the sex, 

But leaving these « pricrd considerations, one may inquire 
what the facts themselves say about the severities of young 
ladies’ establishments. These, it is obvious, can only be 
learnt on the testimony of more or less interested witnesses ; 
for it is not permitted to the profane critic to enter the 
modern grottoes of the Muses. Still, if an inypartial inquirer 
will carefully collect a wide mass of evidence, we think he 
will not long be in doubt as to the character of the institutions 
we speak of. It is most probable that he will be not a little 
amazed at the singular inventiveness displayed in the elabo- 
ration of the system of restraints. For what seems to be the 
ruling conception of the modern seminary ? We think a naif 
stranger might take it to be the application of the principle of 
the Chinese ladies in the cultivation of the foot to the deve- 
lopment of the emotional and active nature. The rigorous 
lady principal applies a kind of Stoical rule of life, the redue- 
tion of the desires to the smallest possible number; with this 
important modification, however, that the Stoics intended it 
for self-discipline, while she transforms it into a principle of ex- 
traneous authority. This severity is traceable in both the 
types into which modern boarding-schools may be roughly 
divided ; those which aim at an ascetic bookishness, and the 
far larger number which exist for the culture of external ele- 
gance and deportment. In the former, which may still be 
found in sequestered provincial nooks, a large number of re- 
straints are obviously to be expected. To concentrate the 
restless mind of a young lady of fourteen in the study of 
German declensions and the contemplation of Elizabethan 
virtues may be expected to be an arduous operation. We 
tind, accordingly, a very stringent set of rulesenforced. The 
young recluse has to rid herself of much of her previous 
frivolity. Undue attention to personal adornment is rebuked 
as worldly, It savors, too, of a nascent instinet for eapti- 
vating gentlemen, and is put down on the same grounds as a 
precocious fondness for novels and other amatory literature. 
Contidences and exchanges of girlish sentiments are apt to be 
viewed with suspicion, while epistolary correspondences that 
suggest any undue warmth of attachment may be the ocea- 
sion of comment and censure. A dislike for the opposite sex 
is often a strong characteristic of these protectresses of inno- 
cence, and may easily have suggested to Mr. Tennyson one 
half of that Princess who had written over the gate of her 
Virgin College 








* Let no man enter in on pain of death.” 


On the other hand, among the more worldly establishments 
for young ladies the restraints seem not to diminish, but to 
change their direction. The elass-room, the dinner-table, and 
the promenade are made the scenes of the most rigorous drill 
in the essentials of elegant deportment. Even the so-called 
hour of recreation is not free from the imposition of an 
omniscient eve ; a too careless attitude, a semblance of fami- 
liarity of manner, is certain to be detected by the presiding 
spirit of etiquette, Se unremitting is this restraint, indeed, 
that before long a sense of the fashionable world’s eye, bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to the keen organ of her teacher, 
becomes a constant element of consciousness in the adolescent 
woman's existence. 

Nowhere in this academic life is the fertility of the female 
mind shown so clearly as in the variety of penalties inflicted 
for misdemeanors. What principles of jurisprudence regulate 
their number and degree it would not be easy to determine. 
It is certain that they frequently correspond to the degrees of 
acuteness in the sensibilities of their objects. Indeed there is 


,guggested at times something of an inquisitorial skill in de- 
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tecting the keenest forms of emotional tortnre 

physical pain is inflicted; this is OLeeu produ, anc Ould, 
moreover, be much less etfective. The punishments com- 
monly preferred are wounds to the higher emotions, such as 
pride, self-complacency, and desire for approbation, No 
doubt there are certain obvious reasons for stimulating these 
sensibilities in young women, but it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether these ends are ever secured by the periodic mortifica- 
tions of which we now speak. The only effective mode of 
rebuke recognised in these establishments is to expose the 


unhappy subject of the fault in the most publie way possible. | 


Thus a piece of gaucherie in behavior is frequently com- 
mented on at the dinner-table, and in the presence of strang- 
ers. Even an involuntary and organic defect has, to our 
knowledve, been thus signalized by the remarks of the keen- 
eyed schoolmistress. In the more elegant town institutions 
it is made a point to ridicule before the assembled school some 
indication of unfashionable ignorance in the toilet or carriage 
of the provincial novices who appear at each new session. lr 
the older type of boarding-school curious relics of an archaic 
harshness may still be found. Whereas a boy’s correction, 


= 


though sharp, is generally brief, his less fortunate sister may | 


have to drag out her milder penalty through several weeks. 
In some schools, we understand, one may still observe the 
practice of “sending to Coventry,” that is, prohibiting the 
delinquent for a week or fortnight from communication with 
her companions, though all the while in her accustomed con- 
tact with them. This is a very good instance of the odd deti- 
ance of the common principles of jurisprudence so often 
observable in these feminine ideas of penalty. For would 
not the labor of enforcing such a prohibition appear to be 
greater than the evil to be remedied ? 

There are other interesting points in connexion with the 
primitive discipline of young ladies’ schools which one might 
profitably dwell on. For instance, there is the system of 
espionage so often countenanced ; the making use of favorites 
and even domestics for the purpose of discovering some se- 
eret offence. But we must pass to a yet more important topic 
—the inequalities of these restraints. Most of the restrictions 
in a girls school career would be comparatively free from 
hardship if only they were administered systematically and 
impartially. The severity, indeed, might then be decidedly 
wholesome for moral culture. But the average educational 
establishment presents no such symmetry of arrangement. 


The one great interfering cause resides m the personal sus- | 


ceptibilities of the presiding lady. 


administrative business by some emotional associations. A 
schoolmaster will have his likings and dislikings, but they 
will not enter with the same intensity into all his currents of 
thought and purpose. A lady principal is incomplete without 
some such ruling partialities. And woe to the luckless 
inaiden who may chance to fall under her chronic antipathy. 
For her, general rules have no meaning; her only possible 


guide to action is the most laborious study of every passing 


mood in the mind of her superior. All the appliances of the 
school regime are used to thwart the unhappy outlaw. Should 


she prove clever, and likely to carry off a prize, some secret) have never found the description quite adequate ‘or satisfae- | being of much account; but, as a rule, the General Reader’s 

The causes of these > 
powerful dislikes are too numerous to mention, and vary of | 
Now, 
it is abundance of girlish spirits, with a suspicion of popu- 


spring is touched and the evil averted. 
course with the temperament of the subject of them. 


larity with the music or drawing-master ; at another time it 


is a constitutional defect, a general awkwardness, or intellec- 


tual dulness. 


her before her spirit is finally broken. 


One is tempted to ask whether much of the helplessness of 
adult women is not referable to the common modes of school- 
However much we may value the restraining | 
power of mere conventionality over the sex, there are not | 


training. 


| 
Not that 


But, whatever cheir origin, they tend to render | me. 
the school insufferable to the object of them, and she will be | 
fortunate if she can prevail on the home authorities to remove | 


neither of us spoke. Meanwhile, I felt myself at liberty to 
ui isctutiuise bia very particularly. 

What was most remarkable in his aspect was his expres- 
sion of utter lassitude and exhaustion. His age could not 
readily be determined. There was certainly nothing sugges- 
tive of the freshness of youth about him; nor, on the other 
hand, did he manifestany marked symptoms of senility. Lis 
intirm and effete condition seemed ‘less attributable to lapse 
of time than to some oppressive weight of care he had been 
compelled to sustain, or to his experience of some cruel mea- 
sures of suffering. He was well dressed, but his clothes 
looked as though they had been made for a man of more sub- 
stantial mould, and hung loosely about him. It might be 


ety telat 


that he had lost flesh and shrunk considerably since he had | General ‘Reader? 


first assumed them. Ilis features had undergone apparently 
that sharpening process to which prolonged ill-health subjects 
its victims. Ilis nose, I noted, was peculiarly thin, angular, | 
jand projecting. 
bony and somewhat contracted forehead. 


From the wanness 


of his cheeks his mouth looked unduly large, and his teeth |ral twitching of his members. “Ik 


over prominent, 


jand closing. His hair was long, straggling, dry, and dusty- 

jlooking. He had clearly devoted little attention to its ar- 

jrangement. His whole appearance betokencd deficiency in | 
| vital and muscular power. Yet his presence was gentle- | 
) manly altogether, although it conveyed a suspicion that phy- | 
jsical decline had possibly relaxed somewhat his regard for | 
| social rules and usages. When he spoke, his voice was weak 

jand flat in tone, and produced with some exertion. — He ac- | 
|companied his speech with a nervous jerking of his limbs, a | 
| swaying of his body, and a tossing of his head, that were de- | 
| cidedly distressing to observe. Ile reminded me of that fa- | 
|mous figure in the fantoccial performance, which on a sudden | 
| loosens itself, and falls in fragments about the scene. Condi- | 
jtioned as he evidently was, it seemed imprudent of him to | 
venture upon much abruptness of 

change of pose. There was no saying What might result from | 
hasty action of this kind on his part. His laugh struck me as 

hollow, wild, and discordant in the extreme. 
laughs which are very catching, so to speak, and on the in- | 
stant provoke mirth in the auditor, semetimes even to quite | 
jan extravagant extent; other laughs, from their strained and | 
artificial quality—I have often heard such upon the stage, | 





f Like rulers of her sex in} when the actors are required to simulate a joy which seems |self? After all, you know I’m only human, a man and a 
wider spheres, she must give a relish to the dry details of hardly justified by the words they have to utter, or the situa- | brother—that kind of thing. 


| tion in which they appear—are depressing almost to despair. | 
Whenever my visitor laughed, he produced echoes within me | 
| of a strangely dismal and disturbing kind. | 
| “ So, you're at it again,” he said, half interrogatively, and 
| half by way of comment. 

| Ladmitted that I had been pursuing my ordinary voca- | 
| tion. | 
| “T thought as much.” And here he laughed in a way that | 
is always described in novels as “ bitterly,” and T suppose | 
jean only be so described. At the same time I may say that 1, 


tory. 
* Let me off easy this time,” he continued, laughing dis- | 
tressingly. | 
“What is it you want?” Tasked. He moved about un- | 
) easily in his chair. 
| “To be let alone,” he said presently. 
Ignore me. 
“ But who are you ?” | 
“ You know. Gad, you ought to! Why can’t you let me | 
| alone ?” | 
“T really fail to understand,” I observed. 
“ Yes, of course, that’s part of the business. 
prepared for that.” 
“T should be happy, if I could, to oblige you in any | 


| 
“Drop me. Forget | 


T was quite 


you? 
volume upon me, until they've nearly flattened me out like 


themselves for the most part to a class, a section of the com- 
munity. Now they’re allon to me, twenty—twenty ?—a hun- 
dred at a time, 


if he so chose, to dwell upon any discrepancy he might dis- 

| cern between his question and my reply. 
General Reader; and of the other, ‘ Well suited to the re- 
quirements of the General Reader.’ ” 


The skin was drawn very tight across his and similar convenient phrases. 


His eyes were very lustreless, and had a) the rubbish that’s published is shot on to my head. Books 
tendency to roll about waywardly, and his heavy lids, a dull|are even made rubbishy on purpose now, with a view to 
pink in color, seemed with difficulty restrained from drooping | pleasing me. 


state of things he was content. 


of an ostrich, 


gesture, or precipitate | besides you.” 


There are some | common-places, balderdash, jargon, tom-foolery, slipslop ,pala- 


“ You are one of them! You know you are.” he cried. 
I disregarded the interruption. “ How have they injured 


“How haven't they? Haven't they piled volume after 


in ironed shirt? Formerly they were content to address 


You're a critic ?” 

1 owned that I had sometimes written reviews. I left him, 

’ { ‘ion: But he went on: 

“ And you've said of this book, ‘ Will give pleasure to the 
of that, ‘Not above the capacity of the 


I admitted that I had sometimes availed myself of those 


* Just so,” he cried, with a spasmodic chuckle and a gene- 
new it. I said it. All 






























Formerly, when a man wrote something that 
was especially deep, and sound, and valuable, and, of course, 
heavy, he knew at once it was no use bringing it tome—not a 
bit--that it was over my head, beyond my reach. With that 
I need not say I was. But 
now he'll sprinkle his dull pages with bad jokes, chaff, flip- 
pancy, and vulgarity, and then you, and such as you, will 
urge the General Reader to buy it, and what’s worse, to read 
it. Everything now is supposed to suit the General Reader. 
His maw is big enough to shove anything into. He 
has stomach for every known subject. He has the digestion 
Now he’s made to swallow paving-stones, and 
now he’s surfeited with whipped syllabub. ‘Seneca cannot 
be too heavy, nor Plautus too light.’ That’s a quotation, that 
is. Shakspeare, you know. Bless you, other folks can quote 
Ile surveyed me as he said this with an air, I 
thought, of quite superfluous significance. 

“Twaddle, imbecility, tiresome lectures, trite moralising, 


ver, drivel; that’s the diet you've been recommending me. 
Has it done me good? How do Tlook? Sick? Ill?” 
“Sick and ill,” I said. 
“Can you wonder? How would you have liked it your- 
Do I look dyspeptic ?” 
“You do,” T answered, frankly. 
“Ts it surprising? Think what 
made me undergo.” 
“ But what would you have me do in the future ?” 
“Spare me. Have some mercy, some little consideration. 
You've overdone it, indeed you have. The General Reader 
has his limits. His back will only bear a certain burden, and 
I declare just now, if you put another volume on it, though 
but a thin duodecimo, it will give way as sure as fate. Don’t, 
then. Ile isn’t learned, you know. He doesn’t set up for 


you and such as you have 


willing, and can be fairly amused at a cheap rate. But don’t 
overload him, don’t over-drive him, and, above all, don’t over- 
cudgel him. If you do, he'll only drop.” 

“Tam willing,” I said, “indeed, I am most anxious to 
serve you, and please you, if yowll only show me how.” 

“It's very simple. When you're going to write of this or 
that, that it's ‘certain to entertain the General Reader, just 
think if it really is so certain ; ask yourself whether it enter- 
tained you, and then consider whether, in truth, it will enter- 
tain Aim. Think, also, how many other people may, at the 
same moment, be writing and recommending other thin, 
certain to entertain the General Reader. And the same wit 
what's erudite, and valuable, and interesting. I’ve got to dread 
all those terms. They make me shiver and turn goose-flesh 











wanting signs that this dependence. is apt to be too slavish, 
and to work for evil as well as for good. The habitual inca- ; 
pacity of women to judge of the inherent rightness or wrong- 
ness of a thing apart from any appeal to a current common- 
place might, we think, with a good show of reasoning, be 
explained not so much by an intellectual deficiency as by an 
excessive early compression of the activities. No doubt want 
of knowledge will often account for this imbecility. Thus, 
for example, it may be presumed that a fair amount of phy- 
siological information would impress on our women of fashion | 
the evil of that excessive stimulation to which their exhaust- 
ing life tends to drive them, But even more needful perhaps | 
than this intellectual training is a previous practice in unfet- 
tered individual action. Excess of restraint in early life 
without any gradual leading up to self-dependence must ge- 
nerate a lasting habit of timorous supineness before the dic- 
tum of others. A boy who suffers from this excess will 
probably counteract its influence by force of constitutional 





























way.” 

“No doubt. But you won't. 
suffered enough—to know that. 
published a 


fall over. Generally speaking, indeed, draw it mild, or I 

I've lived long enough—I’ve | won’t answer for the consequences. Spare the General 
Almost since books were | Reader; he hasn’t deserved the treatment he has received at 
}the hands of you and all your lot. Think of the life you've 

“ Since the discovery of printing ?” jted me, Surely I deserve a little consideration.” 

“ No, not quite so long as that. Twas let off rather cheaply || He paused, and for the momentI felt myself unable to make 
at first. Thad not been found out. My existence, perhaps, him any reply. [I mused over what he had been saying. It 
wasn’t known then. But gradually they dropped on to me ; | did occur to me that possibly there was some reason in his 
and a - oi ceased dropping on to me since. i “~~ — 2 meen rg goths yw aaa what 

= 10 dropped on you? He Caper a Cal se nade at the G eI a AAC r. 

“ You, and the whole kit of you.” “ But you skip a good deal, I suppose?” I said, presently. 

“ Really " “Skip? I should think I did. There had been an end of 

“ No—it isn’t true, and you never heard of such a thing, me long ago if I hadn't skipped. — But even skipping’s trying 
and you can’t believe it, and it’s not your doing. I know all | when you have to do too much of it. I’ve skipped sometimes 
— that. But things have come to a precious pass at beads p es pestyaan. Aenay. oPng 9s Bs my 

ast.” ngers to turn a leaf. y : q : 

“Tf you would kindly explain a little. one can’t be always skipping. I don’t think I need trouble 

“ T was gradually collared. They approached me at first in | you any more just now,” he added, after a minute's silence. 








” 








hardihood ; but a girl offers less resistance to coercion; and) an insinuating, carnying sort of way. They were deferen- “ You're very good,” T said. “It is late.” 
hence it is, probably, that so few girls leave the boarding-| tial and considerate. Oh, so considerate.” Ithink he swore | “Only bear me in mind, and urge upon others to deal for- 
h 


school with any considerable power of independent moral | jere, but I don’t feel quite sure. “ L was ‘dear, and ‘ gentle, 
judgment.—Saturday Review. and ‘ polite” I don’t mind owning I was conciliated—flat- 
tered a bit. I stood still and listened. Quickly they got the | 
halter round my neck, and I was in custody for the rest of 
my days. And what I have had to endure!” 

“ But who and what are you?” T demanded anew, and this 
time rather peremptorily, for I own I felt annoyed at the 


bearingly with me in the future. Please use all your in- 
Publish what I have told you 


I 


| fluence to achieve that result. 
if you like.” 

* Do you think it would entertain the General Reader ?” 
inquired, 

He groaned. “ You're hard upon'me still,” he said. “ Upon 
my word you : But—risk it. It may do some good. At 





> 
AN UNEXPECTED EXPOSTULATION. 


It was late at night. 
doors were closed, 





The windows were curtained and the 
The shaded lamp cast a dim light about 





re. 


the room, and a not unpleasant circular glare upon my desk. | man’s extraordinary demeanor. the worst, it will be but one more drop in the cup. Yes, risk 
Lhad been writing a good deal, and now and then dozing aj} “ That’s right, bully me. You're capable of it. 1 was pre- | it.” : we 

little. I was gradually approaching that stage in prolonged | pared for that. I’m accustomed to that.” I passed my hand across my tired eyes, thinking how I 
toil when inclination for rest is apt to prevail over the attrac-| I rose from my chair and confronted him. could give literary shape to his conversation. When looked 
tions of effort. I stayed my hand and put down my pen.| “Sit down,” he said. “I could see quite enough of you | up he had gone. He had not even said good-night. His de- 


My eyes closed, and for a few minutes TI lost consciousness. 
I was disturbed by the noise of some one coughing close by— 
a sharp, hacking cough. I looked up. A man—an entire 
stranger to me—was occupying an easy-chair placed over 
against my writing-table. 

How he came there I don’t know; but he was there. Not | miliar to me. 
a ghost, of course. I have no faith in such things. They| “I should think not, indeed,” he said with one of his 
have been time out of mind of great service to story-tellers, | most unpleasant laughs. ‘“ Haven't I just cause of com- 
but even for fictional purposes I regard them now as rather | plaint ?” . 
exhausted and exploded contrivances. They have been I observed, not too confidently, that I wasn’t aware that he 
brought on the scene too often; they have been decidedly | suffered under any particular grievance. 
overworked. Directly they are introduced one sees through} “ Haven't you bees all at me, persecuting and oppreasing : 
them now: and the fact that one can do so, no longer occa-| me this many a long year? At first, I admit, 1 was let off} and the accessories complete, people do not reflect upon the 
sions the awe, and chill, and thrill the story-teller had caleu-| easy. TI said as much just now. Books weren’t for me then. | confused activity that prevails behind, or take into considera- 
lated upon producing. T agree with the man of science, who | They were too good for me, or T wasn’t good enough for | tion the wilderness of ropes, pulleys, and commonplace things 
maintained that “ ghosts proceed from the stomach”—a deri-|them. It’s much the same thing, I take it. But I was let off | which have to be made use of to produce the regulated splen- 
vation clearly destructive of their claims to respect on the | chiefly, I think, for a first-rate reason: I didn’t know how to | dors of the Caves of Bliss. 


before. IT don’t want a scene with you, Heaven knows. T'll 
tell you who [T am, though you know very well already, or 
ought to know. I'm the General Reader. There! You've 
heard that name before ?” 

I admitted that the term “ General Reader’ 


parture had been as noiseless and mysterious as his entry. 
However, I have followed his counsel. I have risked it.— 

All the Year Round. 
——_—>—_——_ 


HOW THE “COMMONS” BREATHE. 


Visitors to the Houses of Parliament, who wander through 
chamber and corridor admiring everywhere the order and 
systematic arrangement of the place, have little conception 
of the complex machinery that has daily to be put in motion 
in order to obtain these simple results. Seated in front of 
the stage, when the scenery is all arranged, the lights blazing, 





was not unfa- 








score of their romantic character. 


Not a ghost, then, but a man simply—and yet of appear- | 
ance sufliciently curious and exceptional, quite apart from the y ‘ 
consideration that his presence in my study was most strange | historians, reviewers, journalists 
and unaccountable, to arouse my attention in regard to him, dramatists.” } 
and to warrant my setting forth, as concisely as I may, some | resumed shortly, “is that list lon 
For some minutes 


description of his personal peculiarities. 


jread! As soon as I did, you all made a dead set at me.” 

“ Again, Task, of whom are you speaking?” 

“ Authors, writers, compilers, adapters, copyists, essayists, 
, penmen, reporters, novelists, 
He paused for want of breath. ‘ There,” he 
g enough for you?” 

“ But what have these people——” 















Her Majesty’s palace of Westminster may be said to resem- 
ble the theatre in this respect, that what it conceals from the 
public gaze is much more wonderful than what it reveals 
| Within the interior of the House, there exist mysterious re 
| gions, unknown except to the initiated; wherein move being 
whose relationship to the huge architeo ural pile is much th 
same as that of the prompters and scene-painters to the theatre 
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where manifold operations, some of them of the strangest 
character, are carried on; and where those secret forces are 
exerted which minister to the internal economy and regula- 
tion of the costly building. Honorable members and the 
public are alike ignorant of all this; nor, doubtless, do they 
ever imagine, that unseen by them, there is in existence with- 
in the sacred walls of parliament an army of slaves, who 
work like the miners underground—secretly and ceaselessly, 
keeping the place sweet and habitable. And yet, under foot 
and over head, to the right band and to the left, are caves and 
dens, and workshops and offices, where lusty arms pursue 
their vocations, where fires blaze and files grate, where planes 
glide and hammers ring. Here, night and day, in burrows in- 
tricate as Fair Rosamond’s Bower, stoop and sweat those 
whose duty it is to keep the legislative palace in order, and 
promote the bodily comfort of its denizens. Here lie hid the 
twilers and the spinners—the gas-fitters and the carpenters, 
the policemen and firemen, the cooks, stokers, and engineers, 
who, while state-craft is being expounded in the House, move 
on their inevitable rounds in the industrious execution of 
their appointed tasks. 

Just beneath the floor, across which the honorable member 
for Mangelwurzelshire is even now carelessly stretching his 
legs, grimy-looking men, armed with lanterns and thermome- 
ters, lit to and tro, like disciples of Guy Fawkes furtively 
maturing their stratagems. Immediately overhead, above the 
glass ceiling through which the concentrated gas is pouring a 
radiance somewhat akin to subdued daylight, pale-faced 
watchers pass and repass along perforated iron tramways, 
their feet shod in felt, to prevent any noise interrupting the 
smooth tlow of Mr. Gladstone’s cadences, as he valiantly burns 
his boats in the full view of the Opposition. Close in proxi- 
mity to the sacred chair of the Speaker, who in dignified ease 
presides over and regulates the oratorical din, are tortuous 
labyrinths, into which a dozen steps would enable him to 
descend where he might easily lose himself, and become for 
weeks but a wandering voice. Nor is this by any means the 
sum-total of what floor and ceiling screen from the view. 
Extensive kitchens there are, over whose hospitable fires 
white-aproned cooks brown the soup and prepare the cutlet 
that are to recruit the energies of ministers who are making 
a grim stand in some severe party-fight or parliamentary for- 
lorn-hope. Engine-rooms there are, where ruddy-faced stok- 
ers keep the huge boilers that heat and ventilate the building 
up to the necessary degree of Fahrenheit. Roaring fires there 
are, consuming tons of coke upon huge iron grills, which 
create the draught that carries off the vitiated air generated 
in the House by the crowded attendance of members. Vaults, 
arches, and catacombs there are, far below the clay-bed of the 
river, which are regularly patrolled by warders and watchers, 
whose ears are within soun! of the gurgle of the overhang- 
ing tide. In addition to all this, there are hundreds of air- 
courses above and below ground, beneath the floors, over the 
ceilings, in the walls, and under the roofs. Some of these 
supply cold air, others warm air, while many carry off the 
foul atmosphere, Air valves abound in every part of the 
edifice, and enormous smoke-flues run horizontally beneath 
the roofs, with hundreds of chimneys in communication. 
Steam-pipes, moreover, whose aggregate length is about fifteen 
miles, stop-cocks and valves numbering upwards of a thou- 
sand, and holes and crannies perplexing as those of a rabbit 
warren, everywhere permeate the building. 

The object of this wilderness of flues and shafts is to heat 
and ventilate the House, Good ventilation is the problem 
that has vexed the minds of the architects of Westminster 
Palace since the completion of the structure. Wholesome 
ventilation has been the constant demand of the members; 
arid all manner of devices have been had recourse to, with 
the view of attaining this object. Committees have sat upon 
the subject; scientific men have reported upon it; inventors 
have theorised upon it; and First Commissioners of Works 
lave groaned, refusing to be comforted, under heavy burdens 
of complaints demanding its accomplishment. Experiments 
of every possible description that experience or ingenuity 
could suggest have been conducted. Learned investigations 
have been made, and immense sums of money expended; 
scheme after scheme has been tried and abandoned ; and it is 
no exaggeration to say, that as much labor and solicitude 
have been expended, in what appears to be the simple opera- 
tion of purifying the air of a not very large hall, as have 
sufficed to construct whole towns. 

Given a chamber in which are frequently congregated five 
hundred gentlemen, for perhaps six hours, the difficulty to be 
solved is, to draw off the bad air as it is vitiated by breathing, 
and replace it with a corresponding volume of good, or fresh 
air. Dr. Perey, who is a high authority on the matter, is of 
Opinion that in all places of public assembly, each individual 
should receive at least about 1600 feet of fresh air per hour, 
or 20 cubic feet per minute. Carbonic acid, as is well known, 
is exhaled in the act of respiration; and this is one of the 
deadliest of poisons, Provided its temperature and its state 
as to moisture be suitable, too much fresh air in fact cannot 
be supplied where large numbers of persons are assembled ; 
and this is the theory upon which Dr. Percy has all along 
proceeded. As an instance of what he frequently achieves 
in this direction, it may be mentioned, that upon the night 
when Mr. Gladstone introduced his Reform Billin 1866, about 
1,500,000 cubic feet, or between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 gal- 
lons of air, passed through the House of Commons every 
hour. 

Moisture and temperature are two essential requirements in 
every system of ventilation professing to be perfect. Care 
must be taken that the air shall neither be too hot nor too 
cold, too dry nor too damp; and above all, that it shall be re- 
newed without perceptible currents. An atmosphere, on the 
one hand, that is highly charged with moisture, produces sen- 
sations of oppression and languor. One that is very dry, on 
the other hand, such as is produced by the prevalence of east 
winds, excites great irritability and bronchial affections. It 
will thus be seen that, in ventilation, as in all other matters, 
the “ golden mean” is the one thing to be striven after. 

Originally, the House was ventilated by the propulsion of 
fresh air into it, through the agency of gigantic revolving 
fans, driven by steam-power. Apparatus of a most compli- 
cated character was erected underground for this purpose ; 
but after many trials, and the display of much long suffering, 
failure was the result. The fans had to be abandoned; and 
they and the air-tlues, and labyrinth of steam-pipes to which 
they gave birth, are now to be seen in the regions under- 
ground, forlorn monuments of money wasted and_ skill mis- 
applied. The plan now in use, and which has been found to 
be remarkably successful, is precisely the same as that employ- 
edin the ventilation of collieries. Air, as is well known, 
expands and becomes specifically lighter when heated; and 
in consequence of this superior lightness, it ascends, for the 
same reason as a balloon, and is replaced by a fresh supply. 
Fire-places of houses afford a very good illustration of the 


heory : the heat thrown out by the grate warms the air in its 





immediate vicinity, and causes it toexpand and ascend up 
the shaft of the chimney, the vacaum thus created being im- 
mediately filled with cold and pure air. This is precisely 
the principle upon which the House of Commons is ventilate J. 
Huge coke fires are kept blazing day and night in Brobding- 
nagian grates, the chimneys of which are the Victoria and 
Clock Towers. 

In a climate where the atmosphere is equable and free from 
impurities, the ventilation of a pile like Westminster Palace 
would be a work of comparatively easy achievement. But 
in a place like London, where the air is charged with soot, 
dust, fog, and the noisome exhalations of factories, the task 


of accomplishing the desired object is very difficult. Notun- | 


frequently it happens that the air outside the House is as 
poisonous as it would be inside, if the vitiated atmosphere 
were not drawn off; and very little advantage would be 
gained by simply letting out the old and letting in the new. 
Consequently, the chief concern of the person having charge 
of the ventilation, when fresh air is not obtainable, is tomake 
it fresh ; and, strange as it may seem, this is what is actually 
done. Abstract as it is, the air is taken in hand by Dr, Percy 
and his assistant Mr. Prim, and treated concretely, much after 


the fashion that dishes are prepared by skilled cooks. It is | 


caught, washed, rinsed, sifted, cooked ; dried if it is too damp, 
damped if it is too dry; coaxed to be familiar if it is too shy, 
repelled if it is too boisterous; shut up in cupboards when it 
is no wanted, let out when it is wanted; handled, in fine, as 
the baker handles his dough, or the chemist his mixtures; 
and, when finally purified, distributed to the members, cool or 
warm, moist or dry, according as their tastes require, or the 
exigencies of the weather demand. 

As may be imagined, the achievement of all this is a work 
both of great labor and difficulty. Manifold are the opera- 
tions and elaborate the processes that have to be brought into 
play. First of all, the air has, as it were, to be caught, before 
it can be subjected to treatment. ‘This is very simply effected. 
Immediately below the floor of the House is a large vault, 
which may be regarded as the reception-room or ante- 
chamber, where, to begin with, the air from the outside is 
ushered in, und received by the manipulators. But, as we 
have seen, the Westminster atmosphere is largely ‘charged 
with impurities, and care has to be taken at the outset to 
purify it by a system of separation. This is effected by means 
of canvas screens. On the side where the air enters the 
vault, there is a wall of canvas, through which all the air 
must pass on its way inward. In passing through this screen 
or sieve, the air is sitted; and the grosser particles with which 
it is charged (such as soot, dust, bits of straw, or whatever 
may be flying about) are caught on the outside of the canvas. 
Thus sifted, the air in the vault may be said to have gone 
through its preliminary process of rectification. The next 
thing to be attended to is to see that it is at a proper degree 
of temperature. Should the weather be close or sultry, the 
air is cooled as it enters the vault by means of water-jets, 
which are so constructed as to throw out a very thin spray al- 
most resembling dew. Should the weather, on the other 
hand, be cold, the air is heated as it comes in by an ingenious 
steam-apparatus, Which warms it equally, without drying it 
too much. 

Cooled or heated after this fashion, according as the state 
of the outside atmosphere may require, and separated from 
all foreign substances by being strained through the canvas, 
the air passes on as it would through a colliery-shaft till it 
reaches a second vault or chamber exactly the size of the 
floor of the House, beneath which, in fact, it is situated. 
Here it is once more taken in hand, and its temperature regu- 
lated to a nicety. After being carefully tested by thermo- 
meters, it is further cooled or heated as the case demands, and 
then passed upwards through an iron grating into a third 
chamber, where it may be said to receive its * finishing touch- 
es,” previous to being let into the House. These last * touch- 
es” consist merely in a further adjustment of the tempera- 
ture, and a regulation of the current of air by means of can- 
vas screens, so as to obviate draughts. The air is then con- 
sidered to have been sufticiently washed, purified, and tem- 
pered ; and it is allowed to pass upwards into the House 
through the perforated iron ceiling, which is in reality the 
floor of the House itself. 

When it has become vitiated, it ascends through fret-work 
in the ceiling of the House, and passes into the up-cast shafts, 
which draw it off again into the open air. There are several 
of these shafts, but the most important are those of the Clock 
Tower and the Victoria Tower. Dr. Percy early recognised 
the fact that these great towers formed as it were the natural 
air-chimneys of the building, through which the foul atmos- 
phere could be drawn upwards and discharged at an altitude 
where its noxious qualities would be harmless. He accord- 
ingly took advantage of them for this purpose; and strictly 
ornamental as they appear outside, they are made to do ser- 
vice inside as flues or shafts, for getting rid of the noisome 
exhalations generated by constant breathing. In order to 
create the necessary upward draught, huge fires are kept burn- 
ing inside the base of the towers. 

hose having charge of the arrangements have to be un- 
ceasingly vigilant during the time the House is sitting. Care 
must be taken to let in neither too much nor too little air, to 
let it in neither too hot nor too cold, nor to let it enter in the 
form of currents. And here the manipulators have not only 
to grapple with the variations of the temperature outside, but 
also with the rapid fluctuations of the atmosphere inside, 
caused by the changes in the numbers of attendance. A full 
House requires different treatment, in the matter of its air- 
supply, to one that is only partially full, or perhaps nearly 
empty. The quantity of heated air which would make the 
chamber warm and comfortable when there are only fifty 
members present, would render it oppressive when it is 
crowded with five hundred; and, conversely, the quantity 
that would make the large assembly feel cool and temperate, 
would cause the small one to feel chilled, or even frozen. 
Forty or fifty members suddenly entering or leaving the House 
make a very sensible alteration in its temperature ; and these 
unforeseen fluctuations are what the attendants have most 
rigorously to watch. To enable them to do so successfully, 
thermometers are placed in all parts of the building, includ- 
ing one inside the House behind the Speaker's chair. These 
thermometers are constantly examined, and the temperature 
of the House is reported by scouts to those who have charge 
of the ventilation in the vaults below. A great speech by 
Mr. Bright or Mr. Disraeli possesses for these concealed watch- 
ers an interest peculiar to themselves, because it compels them 
to be doubly on the alert. While the swelling sentences 
are ringing through the chamber, they are standing at their 
posts prepared for any emergency that may arise. When 
the division bell rings, or the p Banc exodus commences, 
or when the House thins under the influence of a 
“ bore,” a sudden demand is made upon their exertions, and 
they have to regulate the temperature in accordance with 
the change in the audiency This is accomplished by the 


opening and shutting of certain doors, which reduce or in- 
crease the heat to any point that may be desired. 

Equal and regulated, however, as the temperature gen- 
erally is, it is not sufficiently so to obviate all complaimts. 
A record of these would form a very amusing document. 
Not unfrequently the most contradictory requests are made 
on the same night, and often at the same moment. One 
honorable gentlemen accustomed to a tropical atmosphere 
has been known to bewail the coldness of the House, at the 
very moment when another bred in a more temperate clime 
has insisted that the heat was intolerable. Nay, according to 
Dr. Percy's experience, the same external temperature does 
not always equally affect the same individual. The quantity 
of food in the stomach, the amcunt of alcoholic liquor in the 
system, the stimulus of menial evcitament, and the muscular 
exertion which the body may have previously undergone, 
have all an infiuence in determining the eflects of tempera- 
| ture upon the human body. Ditlerent individuals, moreover, 
{experience diflerent sensations under the same bodily condi- 
‘tions, according to their temperature, age, and habits. Upon 
\the whole, however, the ventilation gives general satistac- 
tion. 

Silence and cleanliness are two things thut are most strictly 
enforced in connection with the ventilation department. Ail 
{the vaults, passages, and chambers below ground, through 
| which the air passes on its way to the House, are swept with 
| the utmost scrupulosity, in order to prevent any dust being 
jmingled with the atmosphere which honorable gentlemen 
have to breathe. For the same reason, all smells of any kind 
are kept as far as pessible beyond the reach of the air-courses. 
Odors, even of a faint kind, that are sucked into the air-cur- 
rent are immediately reproduced in the House. Thus, if a 
man pass the door of the vault through which the outside air 
enters with a pipe in his mouth, the tragrance of tobacco is 
xt once felt inside. Again, members can distinctly sniff the 
“spicy gales” of dinner, should the kitchen windows be left 
open by accident. Any smell, in short, that prevails in the 
court-yard is sure to become in a few minutes sensible to the 
nostrils of the legislators. And as smells are conveyed in this 
way almost insensibly, so also is sound. A person talking in 
the outside quadrangle can be heard inside ; and,on the other 
hand, a shrill member speaking in the House can be heard by 
any ole Who stands outside at tie door of the air-vault,  In- 
deed, the propriety of the House was on one occasion sadly 
shocked by the familiar strains of the sailor’s hornpipe ascend - 
ing through the floor whilst the chaplain was reciting pray- 
ers. The irreverent musician, it turned out, was not one of 
the ministering slaves below, but a boy who was passing 
through the court-yard, and who, like many others before 
and since,“ whistled as he went for want of thought.”— 
Chambers's Journal. 


—_——_—_@-—____—_—. 
MY LODGER’S WIFE. 

The alarm{from Fenian outbreaks is too recent to require 
any description here, even if I were capable of writing one ; 
but as a plain widow woman—which | am—I have no pre- 
tension to write history. I only know that down at Wey- 
mouth, as well as everywhere else, we were always being 
startled by some fresh report of what the Fenians had done, 
or were going to do—generally the latter; this was common 
to all places, but we had especial interest in them at Wey- 
mouth, because most of the men, when convicted, were sent 
to Portland, and we sometimes caught a sight of them on the 
platform of our station, when they were changed to the little 
branch line. I suppose that almost everybody who reads 
these words knows that Portland island is only two or three 
miles from our town, and that there are nearly two thousand 
convicts there. They have built the breakwater, and made a 
regular castle on the island, and so have done a great deal of 
work there, if they never did any before they came. 

Now and then one escapes, but he is nearly always retaken 
directly, or gets drowned in trying to swim off to some boat. 
My husband, who was a master-fisherman, saw one drowned. 
Although he was a convict, my husband tried to save him, 
but he went down like a stone, not twenty yards from his 
skifl. My husband was very much upset by it, for, instead of 
being a forbidding-looking ruflian, like Bill Sykes in “ Oliver 
Twist,” he was a mild-looking, fair-haired young fellow, 
who didn’t seem above one or two and twenty. However, 
my poor husband was drowned himself not very long after 
this; and I have lived ever since on a very little income he 
left me, and by letting furnished apartments in the season. 

In the winter, Weymouth is very dull, and I living alone, 
would almost have been glad to accommodate anyone for 
nothing, in order to have company in the house; so I was 
very pleased to have a chance of letting my first-floor rooms 
| to a very respectable young man, who wanted them at a re- 
/duced rate. I had been, with many others, to the station, to 
see a batch of Fenians change for Portland, but we were 
obliged to come back unsatisfied, because the railway com- 
panies would not allow any strangers in. This was the more 
annoying, as we all wanted to see a Colonel La Troulle, a 
Fenian from New Orleans, who had fought desperately when 
taken, and he had been terribly hurt about the head, and ren- 
dered senseless before he would surrender. As it happened, 
we were not able to see him; so we all went back as we 
came. 
| Thad been at home about ten minutes, and was warming 
my cocoa for my supper, when I heard a knock at the street- 
door, and on opening it, I saw a very good looking youn 
fellow—very slight, very dark, with a black moustache, and 
altogether a foreign air. He spoke English, however, and 
said he had been advised to apply to me for cheap apart- 
ments; that he was not very rich; he had come to Wey- 
mouth believing he should have an appointment in one of 
the hotels—he looked as if he would have made a capital 
waiter—but was disappointed for the present. He wished to 
remain in the town to be in readiness, and so had applied to 
me. Iwas glad he had done so, and oflered him my rooms 
cheap; he agreed to take them, and sent for his boxes from 
the station at once; he had a great deal of luggage, more than 
most young men possess. 

I never had a quieter, gentler lodger in my life than he 
was; no trouble, no noise, never out of an evening by any 








chance; and his manner was always so soft and quiet, that, 
as I used to tell him, it was more like having a girl in the 
house than a man. He would laugh at this, and say the same 
thing had often been remarked before. At first, he seemed 
to make no inquiries after any situation, or to visit his friends 
at all, but after he had been with me about a fortnight, he 
went out nearly every day, and all day long. I was glad to 
see that he did so, for he really mewed himself up in his 
room so constantly, that I began to fear he would injure his 
health. 

What puzzled me not a little, was the finding that he spent 
a great part of his time on the island—not that Portland is 
really an island, only everybody calls it so. In the winter 
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, ' ' adie 
‘ime, there cannot be a more dreary place in the world than | 


Portland ; the storms seem to rage there oftener and tiercer | 
than they do anywhere else; the roads are bad, the houses | 
are small aud mean, and, except for the wild romantic sea | 
view which lies all around you, and the awful Race of Port- | 
land, which no vessel can cross, there is nothing to be seen. | 
My niece paid me a visit and nothing would do but that I 

must go with her over the island; I did so, and to my sur- 

prise, I saw Mr. Lewis—for such was my lodger’s name— 

leaning against one of the huge blocks of stone which lie 

about the quarries, and gazing so thoughtfully out to sea that 

he never noticed us driving by. Then my niece’s husband 

came to fetch her home, and as he had never been to Wey- 

mouth before, he, too, must see the island,and I must go with 

him and his wife. So a second time I went, and a second 

time, to my great surprise, I saw Mr. Lewis. ‘To-day, he was 

talking to a tall man in plain clothes, who had just the look 

of a warder out of his uniform; they were in the middle of 

the road, so Mr. Lewis might have been asking his way; but 

I was confident, from their eager, hurried manner, that he 

was not. Yet, when he recognised me, he raised his cap, and 

the warder—I am sure it wasa warder—pointed along a path, 

as though he was giving some direction, and then we lost 

sight of them; but 1 did not forget the incident. 

A few nights after this, ] was surprised, on answering a 
knock at the door, to find some one inquiring for Mr. Lewis, 
for he had never had a visitor before. The stranger gave 
the name of Brown, and was at once invited upstairs. After 
a visit of about half-an-hour he left; and then my lodger, 
who had seemed, I fancied, to avoid me of late, came into my 
little kitchen, and began, in the chatty manner which had 
made him so pleasant, to talk about the gentleman who had 
just left. He said he was connected with one of the chief 
hotels, and had called to speak about an appointment. Now, 
T had lived in Weymouth maid, wife, and widow for thirty- 
two years, and knew by sight every gentleman connected with 
every hotel there, and this was none of them. And if my 
judgment was worth aaything, this man was a warder from 

ortland, and, what was more, was the very warder I had 
seen Mr. Lewis speaking with on the island. [was quite sure 
of this, and knew, therefore, that for some purpose my lodger 
was deceiving me; but I retlected that every family has its 
secrets, so supposed he had his reasons for trying to mislead 
me. 

Just now a complete change took place in my lodger’s 
habits, for whereas he had previously been the most retiring 
of creatures, keeping himself so totally within doors that 
scarcely a soul knew him, he now seemed to be never tired 
of hanging about the front door. He cleaned my windows 
twice as often as I had ever cleaned them ; he painted my 
shutters; he painted my flower boxes, and was frequently 
trimming the tlowers in them; while he actually went two 
or three times to the White Lion, the public house at the 
corner of our street, and drank his ale at the bar, instead of 
allowing the potman to bring it for him, as had hitherto 
been the case. [ took the liberty of saying—for I was quite 
old enough to be his mother—that I hoped this last would 
not grow into a habit which might lead to harm, when, to 
my surprise, he burst out crying, and cried so bitterly that I 
thought he would go into hysterics. I tried to soothe him, 
ant took his hand in mine—he had a soft and delicate hand 
too; but he rose, and mastering himself by a great effort, 
went up to his room. In the morning, he apologised for 
disturbing me by his absurd ways; he had bad news from 
home, he said. f course, I told him not to think any more 
of such a trifle; but in my own mind I wondered where he 
got the letters from which had so upset him, as I was quite 
certain the postman had not been near my house all day. 
All this time, I heard no more of the situation he expected; 
but soon after, the same stranger called again—Mr. Brown, | 
mean. He called very late one night, and went straight u 
to Lewis’s room, came down in a very short time, and left 
without a word, as before. As Thad admitted him, I had a 
fair chance of confirming my opinion; he was a warder, I 
was sure. He was a tall, big-bearded, big-whiskered and 
moustache 1 man, who stood very square when he spoke to 
you, as a soldier does; weather-browned, as all the Portland 
warders are, and with a certain quick, watchful look of the 
eye, which they all acquire very soon. 

The next morning brought a heavy fall of rain, with gusts 
of wind from thesea; and on taking up Mr. Lewis’s break- 
fast, I noticed that he looked excited, if not wild, and I feared 
he had taken cold. I told him so, but he said “No. The 
fact is, Mrs. Gerran, I must now tell you a little secret. 
1am married, and I expect my wife from town to-day.” 

“Indeed !” I exclaimed, for I had never dreamed of such 
a thing. 

“ Yee,” he went on, “she is coming here this evening, and 
Tam a little worried to think what an unpleasant ride she 
will have.” 

“ She certainly will, poor thing,” I said “ but I will do my 
best to make her comfortable, Mr. Lewis.” 

“T know you will,” he replied. “I thank you heartily, 
Mrs. Gerran. We rely on you very much.” 

I left him his breakfast, and went downstairs, considera- 
bly astonished by what I had heard. The weather grew 
worse during the day, and by night it was little short of a 
tempest. I often thought of the poor young woman who 
was coming all the way from London on such a night; and 

what made it worse was, that I could not offer to go and meet 
her, for, strange to say, Mr. Lewis did not know by what 
train she would come, or whether she would travel by the 
Great Western or the South-Western line. It blew harder 
and harder; the furious blasts of wind swept through our 
little street,and drove the rain before it,so as almost to 
blind you if you tried to face it. There was not a gaslight 
which was not blown out, and I need not say the sky was 
pitch dark. On such nizits l always sit and think of my 
poor husband, and of the many others who earn their living 
on the dreadful sea, and I can hear nothing but the howling 
of the storm. So it was no wonder that the potman knocked 
two or three times when he brought Mr. Lewis’s beer, before 
I heard him; and when IT opened the door, it was almost 
blown out of my hand by the force of the wind. 

“It isa terrible night, Robert,’ I said, for he was a very 
civil young man, and had been at the White Lion for years. 

“Tt is, indeed, ma'am,” he said ; “ there’s a sea on to-night 
that’s a flying ever the Chesil Bank like yeast. They’ve been 
firing artillery on the island; but except now and then, in a 

lull, you could’nt hear the guns.” 

“Firing !” I said; “ firing! What is that for, Robert ?” 

“ More convicts is oft, ma’am,” was his answer, “ and I hear 
there is some fellow of consequence among ’em. Poor chap! 
He’s sure to be caught such a night as this, if he hasn’t tum- 
bled over the face of a cliff already.” 

I bade him good night and closed the door still sadder in 
my mind than I had previously been. It always made me 
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Whatever their faults may have been, liberty is sweet to all 
of us, and very few of them ever succeeded in getting away 
—hardly any, although many a one had lost his life in try- 
ing. 1 took the beer up to Mr. Lewis’s room, and, tapping at 
his door, said, as I generally did, * Here is your beer, Mr. 
Lewis ;” and, as usual, the door was opened, and he took it 
from me. Instead of having his lamp burning, as was his 
custom, his room was in complete darkness, so that I could 
hardly see him to give him the jug, and in the gloom he 
seemed to look stouter and taller than usual. He did not 
speak, whereas he generally had a iittle joke, but now he 
took the jug in silence. I lingered for a moment, but finding 
that he did not speak, I was going downstairs, when I thought 
of his wife. Mr. Lewis had almost closed the door, when I 
said how anxious | felt about her getting — in through 
the storm, when, to my amazement, he replied, without 
opening the door more than a few inches, “I am much 
obliged for your kindness, Mrs. Gerran, but my wife has been 
in for this hour past.” I was never so astonished in my life. 
1 had made two or three little preparations to comfort her, 
and I felt hurt that I should not have been informed of her 
arrival. “ Yes,” he continued, “she came when the wind 
was roaring so loudly that you did not hear her knock. 
let her in; and as she was tired and wet, I thought the best 
thing she could do was to lie down at once.” Well, perhaps 
it was; but I could not help fancying that, for all that, they 
might have treated me with a little more consideration. 
However, I could say nothing; and so I went to bed, and, as 
soon as the storm would allow, to sleep. 

The first thing I heard in the morning, from my milkman, 
was that only one of the convicts had tried to escape, and 
that for the present he was still at large. It was rumored in 
the town that it was Colonel La Troulle who had got away, 
but the Government people would not say much about it; the 
whole place was astir, he. said. All day long I heard the 
same kind of tidings repeated ; and, in fact, | saw enough to 
convince me that extraordinary exertions were being made 
to capture the runaway. The White Lion was searched by a 
party of officers, and so was a house in the same street as my 
own, Where & number of young men lodgers were taken. [ 
heard, too, that the railways were watched, not only at our 
station, but that the trains were examined at places twenty 
or thirty miles out, in case the convict should have got in at 
some little station. It was supposed, however, that although 
these precautions were taken, he was still on the island, as 
from his wearing the prison dress, it would be so difficult for 
him to escape notice. 

I did not see Mr. Lewis all day, nor his wife; but, just at 
twilight, I was startled by the latter coming quietly into my 
little kitchen, and asking me for the milk. She was a pretty- 
looking young woman, wearing her hair in short curls; it 
was fair hair, and she fair too, quiet and shy in her manner, 
speaking in a voice so low that I could hardly hear her. 
She explained that her husband had, unfortunately, taken a 
severe cold, and would be obliged to keep his bed for a day 
or so. Of course, I offered any assistance in my power. She 
thanked me, and went upstairs. When she had gone, I could 
do nothing for the life of me, for many minutes, but sit and 
think of her; there was an unaccountable feeling, quite a cer- 
tainty it seemed, of having known her before, although when 
or where L could not say. So strong and strange was this 
impression that it was almost terrible to me, and, as I said, I 
could think of nothing else for a long time. However, I 
shook the feeling off at last, and went about my work, 
seeing no more of my lodger or his wife that night. 


_ 


Robert at the White Lion told me, when he brought the 
supper beer, that, although it was hushed up as much as 
possible, yet it certainly was the Fenian who had escaped, 
and that it was one of the most desperate and ingenious 
escapes ever heard of.“ Not, ma’am,” he said, “as I be- 
lieve in any of your ingenious escapes. I don’t believe in 
a man doing with a rusty nail, or two prongs of a dinner- 
fork, or some such thing, in four or five hours, what i 
would take a couple of smiths all day to do with a bas- 
ket of tools. It’s the warders, ma’am, and they make these 
excuses; that’s what it is, ma’am.” This was the opinion 
of Robert at the White Lion, and I must own that | had, 
on similar occasions, heard many people in Weymouth ex- 
press themselves to the same effect. 

Once or twice the next day IT saw Mrs. Lewis, and each 
time the impression that I had previously met her 
grew stronger; 1 fancied, however, that my looking straight 
at her, to try and remember when it could have been, 
disturbed her, so | avoided doing so as much as_ possible, 
but for the life of me I could not help doing it some- 
times. On the following morning I had to go out for an 
hour or two, and when | came back I found my windows 
cleaned, the mould in the flower boxes turned over, and 
various little things done, which told me that Lewis had 
been at work again, as, indeed, I found was the case. He 
had, unfortunately, been taken very unwell just before I 
came home, but previously he had been busy as usual in 
the front of the house. 

As all attempts to recapture the convict had failed, and 
so there was no longer, I suppose, a hope of keeping it 
quiet, that night great bills were stuck up about the town, 
offering five hundred pounds reward for the apprehension 
of the Fenian colonel—for it was he, after all—and one of 
these bills was stuck up on an empty house just opposite 
to my own door. I naturally got talking about this with 
Mrs. Lewis; at least I talked, and she said hardly a word; 
and at last, when I struck a light to find something she 
wanted, I found she was crying. I told her I was afraid 
she was weak and low, that her long journey and her 
husband’s illness had upset her, and asked her to let me 
make her some port wine negus the last thing that night. 
She thanked me, but declined; and when she went away, 
the remembrance of her face, with the tears on her cheeks, 
seemed ten times more familiar to me than ever. I deter 
mined to ask Mr. Lewis, when I saw him, if his wife 
ever lived in Weymouth, but it seemed as though I never 
should see him again. However, I did see him that even- 
ing. 

T had been upstairs for some time, and as I was looking 
over the contents of an old drawer, I was very quiet, and 
my lodgersthought I was out; but presently I came down, 
and met Lewis ascending, carrying a light. I was in the 
dark. 

“Good evening, Mr. Lewis,” | said; “I hope you are bet- 
ter.” 

He looked up and said,“ Yes, much better, thank you.” 
He passed on, and left me almost petrified. It was not the 
same man. There was the same dark skin, moustache, hair, 
and whiskers; the same clothes; but this man, although 
short, was taller than my lodger, decidedly stouter, and had 
altogether a harder, sterner expression. There was no possi- 





sorrowful when I heard of the poor convicts trying to escape. 





ble mistake. His voice, too, was wholly different; and I 
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|staggered, rather than walked, into my kitchen, feeling as 
| though I had seen a ghost. I had not strength to procure a 
light; but in a few minutes Mrs. Lewis—sent down, as I 
found, by her husband—came in with one. Seeing me sitting 
so pale and scared, in my chair, she said,“ Are you ill, Mrs. 
Gerran? My husband fears you are.” As if a flash of 
lightning had suddenly penetrated all the dark places of my 
mind, | saw, as she spoke, the meaning of all that had been 
mysterious, and by her face I saw she knew her secret was 


revealed. She was my lodger; she was the Mr. Lewis | had 
known. Altered and changed in every respect as she was, 


I knew her now. She locked her hands together, and twist- 
ed her fingers with a nervous, frightened air, and looke? 
anxiously at me. 

* Who—who are you? 
Who is the man” 

“O, Mrs. Gerran !” she cried, throwing herself down at my 
knees before I could move to stay her, * forgive my deceiving 
you, and still be my friend—be my husband's friend. Lf you 
ure not kind and true to us, we are lost. We have no home 
but this—no friend but you. It will soon, | trust, be ditle- 
rent; but at this moment my poor husband is a fugitive, an 
outlaw, a convict, and a price is set upon his head.” 
“A price upon his head !” I echoed. “Is he then”— 
“ Yes,” she said, interrupting me, although she was sobbing 
as if her heart would break—* yes, my husband is Colonel La 
Troulle. We are Americans, and we are only waiting for the 
pursuit to cool, when we shall cross to France, and can then 
sasily regain our home—never more | trust to leave it.” 

“ Rise up, my poor girl,” 1] said, lifting heron to a chair ; 
“and believe me that no money would tempt me to betray 
your husband; for your sake, at any rate, I will be true to 
you both. I hope for your sake, too, that he will leave his 
dreadful and desperate schemes.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Gerran,” she answered, “do you think him a 
bloodthirsty man? there never breathed a gentler or kinder 
being. He was sadly deceived in the business which brought 
him here; but pray, come and see him, that he may know he 
is safe under your roof.” 

_ T went with her; and found this desperate Fenian quite a 
mild, gentlemanly person. He was full of gratitude to me; 
and although his close-cut hair, now he sat without his wig, 
and his dark face made him look stern enough, yet his eyes 
swam with genuine tears over and over again, when he spoke 
of his wife and her devotion to him. 

Of course, everyone can see how it was managed. When 
he was sent to Portland, his wife came down, dressed as a 
man, and, while lodging with me, took care to Tamiliarise the 
neighbors with the fact that I had a young man lodger, One 
of the warders had already been gained over—so Robert at 
the White Lion was not so tar wrong in his guess—and _ he it 
was with whom I had seen the supposed Mr, Lewis talking, 
and who came to my house twice. On his second visit he 
‘ame to say that all was arranged, and that her husband 
would get away soon after dark the next night. It was, for- 
tunately for the scheme, a stormy one; so La ‘Troulle got past 
the station, and followed the Chesil Bank until be thought it 
safe to strike the line, and then got over the railway bridge 
Without being recognized. He had a large railway rug over 
his shoulders, which hid his convict dress; and the only really 
dangerous part of his journey was through the streets to reach 
my house; but the dreadful storm cleared away all passen- 
gers, and he entered our street without having met half-a- 
dozen people. His wife was watching from her window, and 
secing him slipped down and opened the street-door without 
my knowing anything about it. Then they removed the 
stains from her face, hands and neck, with washes which she 
had brought with her, and he wore a wig made to resemble 
her short curls. Poor young thing? she showed me such 
beautiful tocks which she had cut off to enable her to look 
more like aman; they must have been nearly a yard long, I 
am sure. They thought no place was so safe as Weymouth, 
and they were right, for the officers were hunting all over 
London and Ireland, and Liverpool, and goodness knows 
where besides. La Troulle showed himself a little, but not 
too much, and no one ever suspected the change in my lod- 
ger. In about a fortnight he got quietly on board a fruit- 
sloop which was going back to France; and both he and his 
wife wrote to me when they got there, and also when they 
arrived at New Orlaens. I don’t know who the warder was, 
nor what he received for his services; but | heard shortly 
after, from Robert at the White Lion, that one of them had 
left Portland to go-and take a very handsome public house in 
London; so I had my suspicions. I know that if I wanted 
money, which, l am happy to say, thanks to my poor dear 
husband, | do not, I should only have to tell Mrs. La 
Troulle, or go to the great house in Liverpool, of which 
they gave me the card, and 1 could have all I wanted. 

She would make me accept her gold watch and chain ; andI 
have worn it, and shall continue to do so,in memory of her. 
—Chambers Journal. 
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NEW PEERAGES. 


A Parliamentary return shows what new peerages of the 
United Kingdom have been created since the beginning of 
1830. From that date to July, 1834, 43 peerages were created, 
Earl Grey being Prime Minister; but seven of them were 
promotions of peers already in the House of Peers, to a higher 
rank. Lord Brougham is the first in this list of new peers. 
Five new peers were created in Sir R. Peel’s short term of 
office in 1835. Lord Melbourne then became Prime Minister, 
and 52 peerages were created between April, 1835, and the 
end of August, 1841, nine of them being promotions of peers 
already in the House. Sir R. Peel then returned to power, 
and seven peers were created between the latter part of 1841 
and July, 1846; two were only promotions of pecrs in the 
House. In this list stands the name of His Royal Highness 
Albert Edward, created Prince of Wales on the 8th of De- 
cember, 1841. From 1846 to February, 1851, Lord J. Russell 
being Prime Minister, 16 new peers were created; five were 
new diygnities bestowed upon peers already in the House, in- 
cluding the Prince of Wales, created Earl of Dublin. In, 
1852 three new peers were created, the Earl of Derby being 
Premier. In 1856-58 12 were created, Viscount Palmerston 
being Prime Minister ; one of them was but a promotion. In 
1858-59, the Earl of Derby being again Prime Minister, 11 
new peerages were created, two of them being promotions. 
In 1859-64, with Viscount Palmerston again Prime Minister, 
13 new peerages were created, two of them being promotions. 
In 1866, Earl Russell being Prime Minister, ten new pcerages 
were created, one being his Royal Highness Prince Alfred, 
created Duke of Edinburgh; two were promotions. In 1866- 
67, the Earl of Derby again Prime Minister, cight new peers 
were created. In 1868, Mr. Disraeli being Prime Minister, 
nine new peerages were created, one being the promotion of 
a peer. In 1868-70, Mr. Gladstone being Prime Minister, 14 
new peerages were created, 


Why are you dressed like this ? 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY NIGHT AND 
Saturday Matinee, “RANDALL'S THUMB.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY NIGHT, “KIT THE 
ARKANSAS TRAVELLER.” 








OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING DU- 
as week, “JACK SHEPPARD.” Matinee on Wednesday and 
turday. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “ WIN- 
TER’S TALE.” 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—SATURDAY EVEN- 
ing, “USED UP” and “THE CRITIC;* Monday, * NOT SUCH A 
FOOL AS HE LOOKs.” 


LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, 
**RANK.”’ With an entirely new company. 

WOOD'S MUSEUM.— EVERY EVENING, FRED 
Maeder’s New Play of “ HELP.” . 


BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, TWENTY-THIRD ST.— 
“THE FAMILY RESORT.” Crowded Nightly. BRYANT’S MIN- 
STRELS. Change of Bill. Family Matinee every Saturday at 2. 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C,. ALLEN 
has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 


Dr. E. P. Miller’s Turkish Baths, No. 41 West 26th street, 
New York.—Luxurious apartments, pleasant heat, superior shampooing, 
obliging attendants; the most perfect bath in the city. Health and 
luxury combined. Try them. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashec. and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1871. 


THE NEW TREATY. 

The Commissioners of Great Britain and the United States 
have finished their examination into the differences between 
their respective countries, and have made a treaty, a brief ab- 
stract of which we lay before our readers. Lt will be noticed 
that many difficulties have been evaded, and referred to the 
settlement of other commissions yet to be named. This was 
perhaps a necessity, in view of the fact that the United States 
Senate, the Imperial Parliament, and the Dominion Parlia- 
ment will all have something to say in regard to the ratifica- 
tion of the document and the expenditure of moneys con- 
nected with it. Considering all the circumstances, we think 
nothing better could have been done. 

But there are some points which were decided upon which 
will naturally excite much comment. It has from the begin- 
ning of the sittings of the Commission been known that 
Great Britain was willing to acknowledge her laches in the 
matter of the Alabama, so far as regards its escape, but was 
not willing to allow that any principle of international law 
previously known had rendered her responsible. For the 
future, the canon will be acknowledged that a friendly nation, 
under similar circumstances, shall be bound to use all reason- 
able endeavors to prevent vessels from fitting out with war- 
like munitions at her ports. It may be observed, however, 
that England has not admitted her liability for the other 
ships which are claimed by the Americans to have been fitted 
out there, such as the Georgia, Shenandoah and others. The 
wisdom of the Commission in evading this question is evi- 
dent. No British ministry could acknowledge their remiss- 
ness as regards these vessels, and no American President 
could recommend a treaty which had any prospect of being 
ratified without including them. Thus this question, which 
seemed ayear or two ago the most diflicult to agree upon, 
will excite but little comment, and the treaty will probably 
suffer no opposition in the Senate from its provisions respect- 
ing this subject. 

It is doubtless true that there will be strenuous opposition 
in Canada and the British provinces to the clauses about fish 
ing. By the present agreement the colonial seas will be 
thrown open to the Americans. They will have the same 
right to fish, to land, to dry their mackerel and cod, that the 
colonial fishermen will. It extends greater privileges to the 
Americans than those granted by the Treaty of Independence 
or that of 1818, for by these the Americans were debarred 
from fishing nearer than three miles from the shore; now 
there is to be no distinction between the natives of the two 
countries. As the British commissioners have perceived, the 
advantages will be on the American side, and{a sum of money 
will be paid for this privilege, such amount to be determined 
in the future. Individual fishermen, however, will object to 
this settlement. 

The San Juan question has been a war-breeder for years. 
From the time when Vancouver's Island became by treaty 
wholly British, until now, there have been disputes about the 
proper dividing-line between that colonial dependency and 
the United States. Instead of there being but one channel, 
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j 
as Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton supposed, there are 


three, and the bickerings as to whom the islands belonged 
have been long-continued. Twice or three times it has re- 
quired the utmost forbearance from the authorities of British 
Columbia and of Oregon and Washington Territories to pre- 
vent actual war. The dispute must, of course, be settled 
historically, and it only requires a disinterested umpire and a 
full presentation of facts for him to determine the question of 
rightful possession. Such an umpire we believe the Emperor 
of Germany to be, and we hope that the evidence which will 
be adduced by the winning party will be sufficient not only to 
command his belief, but to carry conviction to the people of 
the British dominionsjlying north of us, and to those of the 
United States. Neither country, we believe, desires more 
than its rights, and each has already so much land that a little 
more or less, even of the most productive, is not worth while 
to fight about. 

We are sincerely glad that the labors of the Commission 
have been as productive as they are. Had they proved use- 
less, we could have had no hope that any future representa- 
tives of the two lands would have ever been able to do 
better. Both Commissions were well chosen. Their mem- 
bers are well informed and sincere men, and if they had 
failed in coming to an agreement there could have been no 
settlement effected in any other way. Some of the best- 
informed statesmen of the country seem to think that a lack 
of agreement would finally occasion a state of war. We 
trust that forbearance will be exercised by those parties who 
are to ratify the treaty, and hope that they will reflect that, if 
the treaty is not so good as it might be, it is still as good as 
ean be obtained. e 





ALSACIAN EMIGRATION. 


The Bishop of Algeria, formerly Bishop of Nancy, has 
published an appeal to his former flocks in Alsace and Lor- 
raine, inviting them to emigrate to Algeria. He describes 
the country which he now inhabits as under a sky more mild 
and beautiful than theirs, with a climate of the finest, and 
says that they can form villages where they can retain their 
language, their traditions, and the*faith of their native soil. 
It is unquestionably the fact that many of the inhabitants of 
the two ceded provinces will leave their homes and seek new 
ones elsewhere, and it is natural that the Bishop of Algeria 
should desire to turn their steps in the direction of his pre- 
sent diocese. Two priests have lately arrived in Montreal for 
the purpose of receiving subscriptions for this end, and we 
learn that they have obtained some encouragement. But it 
will not be forgotten that it is only a couple of years since 
agents of the same colony in Algeria which it is now pro- 
posed to strengthen were in Canada and the United States 
to get aid for the relief of the inhabitants, then greatly weak- 
ened by famine, which does not indicate a very flattering 
condition of things. European emigration seems very 
largely to be influenced by isothermal lines, and there are 
very few descendants of the Latin or Teutonic races living in 
a climate so hot as that of Northern Africa. White men do 
not seem to thrive where monkeys live, and the north line of 
the latter corresponds to the south line of the former. Why 
this is so we do not know, but hope that Mr. Darwin will 
attempt to solve it in future editions of his book. 

But, as a Canadian exchange points out, there is a better 
tield for the expatriated Alsacians to go to, and that is Ca- 
nada or the United States. That Frenchmen can live and 
prosper in a country whose climate is colder than their own is 
proved by the rapid growth of the towns on the lower St. 
Lawrence. Without any increase from external causes, the 
French Canadians have quadrupled their numbers in a cen- 
tury. This has been a land eminently suited for them, and 
it has long needed further accessions of bone and sinew. 
There is a general scarcity of labor throughout the province, 
owing largely to many of the inhabitants leaving for a country 
which is warmer in winter, and to the deceptive appearance 
of wages in the United States compared with that given in 
Canada. Yet even with the rigorous winters, an industrious 
man can obtain much more of the necessaries of life in 
Quebec in return for a year’s labor than he can in Stras- 
bourg, and the emigrant has besides the advantage of going 
among a community which has sympathies for his native 
land, and where he can speak in his own tongue. 

As for those dwellers in the two provinces who do not 
know French, they can do nothing better than to come tothe 
United States. There is much land to be given away, there 
are friendly societies and government supervision for their 


}protection, and there are already so many German speaking 


‘people in the land that they could at all times hold easy con- 
verse. Where the vineyards are found and the prune will 
grow, the traveller from the Rhine will be content 

It is possible that this war may effect an entire change in 
the habits of the French. They are a people who stay at 
home. Even those who settled Canada were descendants of 
the same bold and hardy race that overran the coasts on 
the North Sea a thousand years ago, and were not of the 
indigenous French blood. Those of the true strain have never 
been an emigrating people, and if away wish to go home to die. 
But the causes which drive away the Alsacians may operate 
also on the remainder of France. The prospect of Prussia 
taking off her iron hand at present appears to be slight, and 
no one can tell what future complications may happen. 
Paris, stripped of her former attractions, will no longer allure 
the distant sojourner, and he will be content to remain 





away. 





THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


An article that appeared in these columns a few weeks 
since has excited much attention throughout Canada, and 
has provoked an animated discussion on the subject of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad among the Press of the Dominion, 
We regret, however, to perceive that our contemporaries over 
the border appear to have so far endorsed the measure as to 
be unwilling to advocate any modification of the plans as 
submitted by the Government, and they therefore, in lieu of 
refuting our arguments, confine their efforts to misrepresent- 
ing the views taken by THE ALBION, and in so doing, in one 
or two instances, they make use of such scurrilous abuse as 
has been rarely equalled in the annals of journalism. As we 
have neither the time, the space, nor the qualifications neces- 
sary to enter into a discussion with such unscrupulous oppo- 
nents, we beg leave to address ourselves to those of our con- 
temporaries only who have received our observations with 
courteous dissent, and to ask of them a due consideration of 
the following points of our argument: 

In the first place, we not only fully endorse the idea of a 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, but we urge the commencement 
of operations at the very earliest date. But as years must 
elapse before the road can be completed between Manitoba 
and Ontario, we advecate the building of a line that would 
connect Fort Garry with the American roads, and then the 
extension of that line down the magnificent valleys that ex- 
tend westward from Fort Garry to the Rocky Mountains. It 
was in connection with the line running eastward from Fort 
Garry that we urged a modification of the plan of the Gov- 
ernment. We showed, by irrefutable statements, that a line 
between Ontario and Manitoba, skirting the barren shores of 
Lake Superior, and traversing the innumerable streams and 
lakes that separate those points, would present almost insu- 
perable engineering difficulties, and that, even if com- 
pleted, the returns over such a line from its through 
and local traffic would be totally inadequate to 
meet its current expenditure. We did not express 
this conviction without consulting the best authorities on the 
subject, and having traversed the section of country through 
which this line must pass, we reiterate the statement that no 
Company with a full cognizance of the facts could be in- 
duced to construct this line on the basis of a Land Grant, 
combined even with such a moderate subsidy as the Canadian 
Government would be willing to give. The returns would 
be so disastrous as to jeopardize the success of the entire line. 
It would be far better for the Dominion to treat this road as 
one of military necessity, and to build it from the public 
resources than to induce capitalists to enter on an undertaking 
that could but result in the most bitter disappointment. If 
this modification should be adopted, there would be no difli- 
culty in building the road between the American frontier and 
Fort Garry, and thence westward, on the basis of a Land 
Grant, combined with a subsidy, as the returns would be 
immediate, and the emigration to Manitoba would assume 
such colossal proportions as would indemnify the Dominion 
Government for the advances made for the completion of this 
necessary, measure. To resume in a few words the entire 
gist of our argument, we consider the half of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad between Fort Garry and British Columbia 
as easy to build, with a prospect of a fair return on the capital 
invested, whereas that between Fort Garry and Ontario would 
end in disaster to any company that would undertake to build 
it. Rather therefore than incur such a risk we advocate 
the immediate connection of Fort Garry with the American 
Railroad lines, as this road would be of incalculable utility 
to that growing and prosperous community. 

_—_—o—____. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


Attention has been called to the ingenuity of an old gen- 
tleman, lately deceased, who during the closing years of his 
life, having no means of his own, contrived, without stooping 
to the attitude of a parasite, but assuming rather that of a 
patron, to live luxuriously at the expense of his friends. The 
problem looks difficult, but the solution was simple, though it 
doubtless cannot, for the present at least, be repeated. The 
old gentleman executed a will by which he left £10,000 to a 
hospital, £10,000 to some other benevolent institution ; and, 
wisely refraining from keeping to himself his meditated good 
works, allowing the news of his charitable intentions to get 
abroad. The result was that he “lived happily ever after- 
wards,” the guest of an enterprising friend, who cherished 
him, flattered him, and, in the end, paid for his funeral. There 
is a certain incompleteness in the termination of this little 
comedy, which should conclude with some posthumous sar- 
casm from the deceased—in the shape, for example, of a 
letter telling the plain truth, to be read aloud to his assembled 
relatives and friends. We fancy the old gentleman must have 
been acquainted with the story of Conaxa; or perhaps he had 
seen a little comedy on a similar subject which was played 
with considerable success a good many years ago at the Strand 
Theatre. In “Conaxa” an old father has given all his pro- 
perty to his two, sons, who treat him much as Lear and Le 
Pére Goriot were treated by their ungrateful daughters 
Conaxa communicates his troubles to a friend,and by the 
friend’s advice pretends to have kept back a farm, the rent 
of which is brought to him, as if unexpectedly, in his sons’ 
presence. The device succeeds. Conaxa, requested to ex- 
plain, informs his sons that the farm will be left to whichever 











of them behaves best to his father. Forthwith the old man 
| is overwhelmed with attentions. At last he dies,and in the 
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box which should have contained his will is found a mallet) sowing discord among us, disturbing liberty of worship in | Weab, Lorts are a source of terrible mischiet, Yet in spite of 


with this inscription engraved on it:—* For breaking the| the name of liberty, attacking fanaticism by fresh fanaticism, | 
heads of fathers who are fools enough during their lifetime | and making the homage due to pure truth degenerate into ridi- | 
to give everything to their children.” The old gentleman at! culous farces? Why should they be permitted thus to play 
Nottingham might in place of a yaledictory epigram have with the dignity of the people, and fasten the bells of folly 
left his hospitable entertainers some unpaid bills, for it is| to the very sceptre of reason? It has been supposed that by | 


stated that he died in debt. 





are premises which, in certain moods, they would not for a 


receiving civic offerings the Convention had proscribed | 
. ‘ j > shi 
The Communistic movement in France is an interesting Catholic worship. , m he name 
example of contradictory psychological phenomena. Judg- rash step; it will notdo so. Its intention is to maintain the 
ing not merely by the theurivs of thelr speculative writers, liberty of worship which it has proclaimed, and at the same 
but by the events of the last four-score years, we seem war-| time to repress those who abuse it to the disturbance of pub- 
its : years, s ; ‘ ; : 
ranted in calling the French a sceptical people. Those of} lic order, Priests have been denounced for having said mass; 
them who think are apt to run counter toprescription, They | they will aay © longer if they are prevented from saying » 
are quick to question the grounds of any received doctrine, He who tries to prevent mass from being said is more fanati- 
and to dispute the foundation of an accepted principle of ac- | eal than he who silys it. Phere are men who claim to make 
tion. Even their ignorant crowds are not astonished at the | * religion of atheism. Every philosopher, every individual, 
enunciation of a proposition upsetting the faith of their lives. | C42 © this point adopt whatever opinion he pleases. He 
When the ordinary current of their experience is disturbed who would make it a crime in him would be a madman; but 
they will acquiesce in afresh formula. That murder is rot aj the legislator who should adopt such a system would be a 
crime; that cruelty is a virtue ; that morality is superstition: hundred times more mad. 
It was very positively stated the other day that the Com- 
moment call in question. On the other hand, the position} mune had caused several masters to close their afeliers lest 
they take up demands an amount of faith greater than that} National Guards should be tempted to neglect their military 
needed for the reception of any orthodox dogma. There is a{ duties. As there appeared a decree in the Offiedal Journal to 
positive side to all negative formule, but to these doctri-| the effect that the workshops of masters which remained 
naires a new faith needs no proof. Their credulity with re-] closed should be taken over by the workmen, the profits 
gard to the novel is greater than their unbelief with respect | divided, and the master indemnitied, a correspondent of the 
to the old. How may we explain the curious perversity ?| Pall Mall Gazette determined to make some personal inquiries. 
We can account for it only by reconsidering the charge of scep-| “On many sides,” he says.“ 1 was informed that the Com- 
ticism. They are, in truth, an eminently superstitious race.| mune had ordered the aédiers to be closed, Lut only in one 
New objects of faith take the place of old, but the French | instance could I obtain any positive proof of their direct  in- 
mind must have its dogma. Their supe:stition, in ceasing terference. In a large clothing establishment where shirts, 


No, the Convention has not taken this 




















































what has happened in Paris, a number of would-be wise men 
are gravely recommending the fortification of London by 
means of a chain of surrounding fortresses, both close to the 
city, and also extending from Rochester to Reading, and 
from Guildford to Hertford. Irrespective of its cost to the 
taxpayers (which would require twenty times the outlay  in- 
volved by the beautiful Crystal Palace at Sydenham), one 
would imagine that its sheer folly ought at once to over- 
whelm it and other similar proposals with ridicule. 
Ata recent sitting of the Berlin Geographical Society, Dr. 
Neumayer, who was for many years director of the Observa- 
tory at Melbourne, read an interesting paper proposing a new 
expedition to the South Pole. Dr. Neumayer brought for- 
ward various arguments in favor of ‘his theory that the warm 
current from the tropical region of the Indian Ocean, which 
changes its course off the coast of Cape Colony, passes south- 
ward uncer the meridian of Kerguelen’s Land, and probably 
reaches as faras the so-called Antarctic continent, where it 
takes the place of the old current: which flows northward to 
the Persian coast. This fact, he said, would afford a valuable 
hint for the discovery of the so little known Polar regions, 
and especially for reaching certain points in those regions, or 
in the neighboring parts of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
whence very valuable observations might be made of the 
transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. In 1874, especially, it 
will be of great importance to make observations from the 
southerly groups of islands in the meridian of the island of 
Kerguelen. These suggestions have created some discussion 
among the German astronomers, the principal of whom have 
during the last few weeks assembled at Berlin to make pre- 





to be conservative, remains unaltered in character and inten-| ete., are made, the Commune ordered the number of men to 
sity. That which was known as the Atheism of the period| be reduced, and obliged the master only to retain cutters 
of the first Reign of Terror was not Atheism, but Fetishism. | enough so that the women stitchers should not be thrown out 
They will fall down and worship a lay figure, a red cap,a|of employment. Ata steel pen manufactory where 500 men 
political image. The philosophic sceptic accepts the conclu-| had been employed before the siege, and again as soon as the 
sions of experience, provisionally, without admitting that| siege ended, there is now not a single workman ; but this de- 
they express an absolute truth; but to the French an untried | plorable state of things, reproduced through every part of 
abstraction is better than experience—superior to what plain | Paris, is caused by the men being constantly onservice, many 


people call knowledge. 


The Anglo-Saxon reformer, how-| of them not wishing to resume work, and the master receiv- 


ever “ advanced” his school, isa man who tries to improve ing no orders, and being in want of capital to pay his men 


upon society, constitution, and laws. That is the “ inductive | "eady money.” 


method” applied to politics. 


the inductive method. 


with “ improvements.” 


of Louis XVI. was “ concessions.” 


element in either of the creeds. 


It is gratifying to observe the progress which European conviction, and a petition to the Governor is being signed 
The last advices from New| Pmying that Mr. William Lorando Jones may be released 
Calabar show that the inhabitants of that spot thoroughly from custody. We should imagine that the Governor will 
appreciate the good example which has been set them by | !0se ne time in releasing him. But that the proceedings 
their European neighbors, and are, except ina few unim- should have taken place at ail and with such a result is cer- 
portant particulars, closely modeling their proceedings on tainly very remarkable when we consider the antecedents and 
civilized countries 
For some time past, we are told, the New Calabar men climate in which, to the great annoyance of the late Sir Jo- 
have been secretly preparing their forces for a raid into seph Banks, mammals lay eggs and cherry-stones grow out- 
the Ekreeka country, partly as a demonstration of their side the fruit, we should perhaps make up our minds to meet 
strength, and partly to see whether the Bonny men would with contradictions and surprises. 
stand forward as the protectors of the Ekreekas, which they 
are bound to do by treaty. The Bonny men, we are glad to 
see, have followed substantially, at least, the latest European 
precedent. They did not come forward in defence of the 
Ekreekas. They have not yet learned to appreciate the re- 
finement of a “conference with no foregone conclusion ;” 
but this will no doubt come in time. 
accordingly had the Ekreekas to themselves, and proceeded 
to attack them in a thoroughly civilized fashion. They 
opened fire on their town with canoe guns, and bombarded 
it for some hours. The slaughter in the crowded town must 
have been very great, as every shot told, and, as the Calabar 
men’s guns were of heavier calibre than those of the Ek- 
reekas, their fire was most effective at a range that was quite 
out of the power of the Ekreeka guns. 
being satisfied with the damage they had done to the Ek- 
reekas (and in the absence of evidence we have no right to 
assume that the damage was less than would have satisfied a 
civilized European), drew off their canoes and returned to 
Calabar town. At this point, one of those little divergencies 
from European practices we have hinted at took place. “ Six- 
teen of the prisoners were at once slaughtered and portioned 
out like so much beef or mutton to the principal families of 
the town for the purpose of being cooked and eaten.” 

To speak of Robespierre as a teacher of morals may sound} the German wounded.” 
incongruous to those who associate his name with little be- 
sides the guillotine and the long procession of victims he sent 
to death. Many a better man, however, has failed to grasp 
the truth he preached in ‘93, when churches were robbed and | misery and huniliation to the inhabitants. 
priests imprisoned, as is now the casein Paris. A French 
paper calls the attention of authors of the present excesses to| wretchedness during the past half year; and yet all in vain, 
his utterances on this point. “By what right,” said he,| for it had to surrender those very forts to the Germans, who 
“should men hitherto unknown in the march of the revolution 
come in the midst of these events to seek a false popularity,| and navies are strong, forts are needless; if the former are 


civilization is making in Africa. 


those of the most 


The French reformer hates 
The weakest party in all France, at} town of Parramatta, near Sydney, in New South Wales, has 
any given period, are the reformers. They have no patience | been sadly disturbed by a successful prosecution for blasphe- 
The ruin alike of Napoleon II]. and| my among them. A Mr. William Lorando Jones, described 
The political life of the | as a sculptor—which, by the by, Socrates also was—has been 
nation is divided into two great superstitions. One party | sentenced to two years’ imprisonment with hard labor and a 
clings to the prescriptive, the other to an untried and purely | fine of £100, for questioning the morality of some parts of the 
abstract theory. The word“ Liberty” is familiar in the| Old Testament and speaking disrespectfully of the personal 
mouths of the one and the other, but liberty itself is not an| character of Moses. The trial took place before the district 
When will the great man| court judge in quarter session and a jury, who brought in a 
come who shall turn the bias of superstition in the Celtic| verdict of guilty without a“ minute’s consultation,” on the 
character to some good end, in harmony with the steady | evidence of one constable and two local preachers. Public 
progress of civilization ? 


The New Calabar men | take that direction. For some time past the Grand Duke has 


The Calabar men, | nacht,” and was apparently going to leave the room. Before, 


The equanimity of the more enlightened inhabitants of the 


meetings have been called in Sydney to protest against the 


of the globe peculiarities of Antipodean society. However, iu a land and 


We have from Russia a rather amusing anecdote, showing 
the different feelings of the Emperor Alexander and the He- 
reditary Grand Duke towards their. German relations. The 
former attaches great value to the friendship of his Imperial 
uncle in Berlin, while the latter is connected by the nearer 
ties of marriage with Denmark, and his sympathies naturally 


strictly forbidden the use of the German language in his sa- 
loons under the penalty of a fine of 25 roubles. Ata recent 
soirée in the Grand Ducal Palace, the Emperor entered un- 
expectedly, greeted the guests with a “Guten abend” (good 
evening), and continued the conversation for a couple of 
hours in German, the answers being, of course, in the same 
language. At last he arose, wished the company “ Gute 


however, he had reached the door, he turned round suddenly, 
and said, “ By-the-by, gentlemen, it has just occurred to me 
that it is forbidden to speak German here. I must therefore 
pay a fine of 25 roubles.” Then, turning to one of the higher 
officers present, he paid the 25 roubles, and continued, “T pay 
this fine to you, and at the same time give you the commission 
to see that all the gentlemen present pay the same sum, for 
they have all spoken German. The amount is to be forward- 
ed immediately to the Prussian general staff for the benefit of 


One of the lessons which the Franco-Prussian war has 
very plainly illustrated is that the fortification of towns is 
no real security, but rather a probable source of increased 
It is precisely in 
consequence of its forts that Paris has suffered so much 


thereby became completely masters of the city. If armies 















































































parations for observing the next transit of Venus in 1874. 
A shako does not seem to have many points in its favor as 
a head-dress in the British army. A field officer, who enjoyed 
the luxury of a few field-days during the recent rainy wea- 
ther in England, speaks dismally as well as justly of the vari- 
ous peculiar defects of the shako now in wear. The back 
part is so shaped that it acts as a conductor of the rain over 
the back of the head, and thence down the nape of the neck, 
and along the spinal column. The result of this peculiar ar- 
rangement is that the unhappy bearer of one of these model 
shakos very soon has, on wet days, his back saturated. > But 
this is not all; the top of the shako takes the shape of a sau- 
cer with a high rim, and forms a reservoir for all the water 
that does not run down the back. The reservoir, however, is 
porous, and keeps up a constant drip from the bottom on the 
crown of the head, thus closely imitating one of the most in- 
genious tortures of the Spanish Inquisition. Who shall won- 
der if told that rheumatism and neuralgia flourish in the 
neighborhood of the model shako ? 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham. Written 
by Himself. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. This autobiography must be taken rather 
as memoirs to serve for history than for history itself. It is 
made up of memorandums and notes written by the late 
Lord Brougham, and cast into chronological form by the 
present inheritor of his title. His life was long, and he was 
one of the most prominent actors in the four reigns in which 
he lived, and no collection of facts, however crude or incom- 
plete, could fail to have some interest. This book may, how- 
ever, be said to rank far behind those agreeable and 
racily-written autobiographies which Holcroft, the dramatist, 
and Franklin, the philosopher, have left us, and to be not 
equal to the works published by the loving hands of relatives 
of Sydney Smith and Francis Horner. It cannot be denied 
that Brougham was a man who influenced his country to a 
greater degree than the witty moralist or the sedate student 
we have just mentioned, and for that reason we should be 
glad to have, from a source whose authority is undoubted, a 
narration of the principal events of Brougham’s life, written 
with pains and therefore easy to read. The wonderful in- 
dustry and the unflaggingjenergy of the subject of this volume 
enabled him in his life to accomplish more than has been 
granted to other men. His forms of labor were so varied, 
his memory so vast, and his facility of execution so great 
that his appearance had in it often the seeming of a theatric 
surprise. Other and more unambitious men were contented 
with one kind of fame, but Brougham wished to excel in all. 
He wished to be and in some sort was the Admirable Crich. 
ton of the age, and, if his performances now seem to us not 
of the kind whose memory will survive, it may also be 
remarked that other men once great in their generation have 
left behind them nothing but names. Few politicians are 
remembered, although their services were of the utmost im- 
portance to the country which they served. Addison’s duties 
as a statesman are forgotten, and Walpole is recollected only 
for his elegant trifling and for his connection with the actors 
and literary men of his epoch. In like manner Henry Broug- 
ham’s contests for the Queen and his exertions in reforming 
English law are passing into oblivion, and his fame with his 
contemporaries remains almost our sole criterion for judging 
him. His scientific researches have been superseded by the 
labors of later scholars, and his literary efforts, being 
largely upon transitory topics, have passed away with the 
subject which prompted them. ‘There is in this volume much 
that canf interest a student of the history of the reign of 
George the Third. Brougham had schoolfellows such as a 














boy does not often have, and masters of experience and abili- 
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ty. Early in life he belonged to a renowned debating society, 


and after arriving at manhood travelled through Europe, and 
was entrusted with a diplomatic mission, which he complains 
left him out of pocket, the Government not refunding to 


of the “ Lebor na Huidre,” the great collection of Irish legends 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 


A gazette is published in English for the territory of the 


him the money he had paid out for secret service. Return 


ing, he was admitted to the bar and began practice, and was 


English Rajah of Sarawak in Borneo. 
Richard Wagner's new composition, entitled “ Kaiser- 
marsch,” in honor of the German victory and of the revival 


chosen fora seatin Parliament. At this point the volume | of the Empire and of the Imperial power, has been published 
ends. Throughout its pages are sketches of his most eminent |!" Leipzig. 


contemporaries, extracts from letters, and reflections on pub- 


A collection of pictures by old masters has been formed at 


; , , —" the rooms of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. This is accessi- 
jic aflairs that evince the author’s acuteness of mind, if not m= This to sccenst 


its justness. We shall look with interest for the future vol-| Club. 


umes. 
The Ogilvies. By the author of John Halifax, Gentleman 


New York: Harper and Brothers. Few of the writers of the 


ble to the public by means of tickets from members of the 
A large proportion of this gathering consists of works 
removed from the recently-closed exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 


General Faidherbe has just published at Lille a pamry hlet 


entitled “ Bases d'un Projet de Réorganisation d’une Armée 
age possess a greater command of good, clear, and accurate 


language, and few have a greater insight into those charac- 


Nationale,” in which he suggests obligatory military service 
for all Frenchmen from the age of twenty to thirty, or even 


ters which are to be found in every English home than Miss | thirty-five, which would give a million of men under arms. 


Muloch. There is a tranquillity and ease in her style inde- 


The author of “ One of Two” will shortly furnish a novel 


pendent of the plot, which make reading her books a plea-| and interesting story in six chapters to Belgravia. It is un- 
sure, and such fresh truthful delineations as that of Miss derstood that the little unacted comedy, for such the story 


Ogilvie, in this volume, gives to the reader much the same 


pleasure which the actual acquaintance of a refined lady 
does. This vook is one of a uniform issue by Harper and 


Brothers, in good form and at moderate price. 


will be, closely touches on the Woman's Rights questions. 


Hodder and Stoughton have been entrusted with the pub- 
lication of what promises to be a very valuable course of lee- 
tures by the Christian Evidence Society. The Archbishop of 
York, the Dean of Canterbury, the Bishop of Carlisle, the 


Hand-book for Immigrants to the United States. Prepared Rey. Stanley Leathes, and other clergymen and ministers, 


for the American Social Science Association. With Maps, 


take up the challenges thrown down by modern scientific in- 
fidelity, and answer them one by one. The Archbishop of 


New York: Hurd and Houghton. In a compact and easily | York has the most important subject, on which hangs all the 
understood form, the immigrant has here all the information —. ta oe of the Development of the Universe by 
which a general hand-book can supply for his use. The Say See Caen, 


prices and relative accommodation of steamers, the rates of 
fare from New York to other places, and a careful and in the 


Pierre Leroux died lately from the effects of an attack of 
apoplexy. At first a printer’s compositor, and then a reader 
for the press, he became one of the founders and contrtbutors 


main exact description of the United States are presented for | of the Globe. He wrote occasionally in the Reeve des Dew 
foreigners who land on our shores, and the information, so Mondes previously to 1841, when he started the Recwe Jnde- 


far as we can see, is honestly and fairly given. 


Anteros. 


pendente. Wis chief work is that entitled “ De ! Humanite, de 
son Principe, et de son Avenir.” He was a member of the 


By the author of “Guy Livingstone.” New National Assembly in 1848, but never distinguished himself 


York: Harper and Brothers. A new style of novel-writing there by his speaking. 


has been introduced by Mr. Lawrence. His novels have a 
dash and flow to them that intoxicates the sober sense, and 


The Mai-nichi Shin-bun is the title of a native Japanese 
newspaper recently started. Its mere contemplation would 
almost drive a printer to commit suicide; yet taking into con- 


leads the reader to imagine that the world is inhabited by | sideration the fact that the Japanese have had no experience 
s y|5 Iasi 2 Logging 

courtly gentlemen and high-bred ladies alone. It is true that | in the matter, and that it is, so to speak, a first attempt, it is a 

there are enough servants to fill up minor places, but other very creditable affair. The contents of the first number are 


mediocre Characters he has none. His cavaliers all ride and 
hunt, and his ladies fan themselves and flirt with as perfect 


of avery varied complexion. There are advertisements in 
plenty, notices of ships sailing, a list of the mercantile marine 
in port, the men of war, and a price current of all staple 


unconcern as if the lower orders did not exist. Yet the un- | articles. 


reality of the life he depicts does not prevent a marked in- 


Amongst the manuscripts in Charlemont Library sold by 


terest being attached to the works he writes. In the present auction a few years ago by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 


volume, which is a tragedy, there are few characters and not 
many incidents, yet the charm which belongs to a close 


Hodge, was one of the most curious volumes of old English 
ylays known to exist. It was judiciously secured for the 
ritish Museum, and is now MS. Egerton 1994. One of the 


analysis of character is there. The heroine behaves well in| Plays, which bears no title, is a curious and altogether un- 


the beginning, but is afterwards led astray by the machina- 
tions of a former lover—inexcusably for her, and without 
suflicient dramatic justification for the writer. The husband 


who is wronged by a faithless wife is a noble character 


nown early drama of Richard the Second, compose. appa- 
rently before the appearance of Shakspeare’s play on other 
events of the same reign, and written with no small ability. 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell has agreed, at the request of 
,| the committee, to take the leading part in the celebration of 


® . * . 2 Ce 2 nu sj Ty ap Se j 7 oY 
and the hoyden wife, known as Cissy Devereux in this the centenary of Sir Walter Scott, in August next. The 


book, is an old acquaintance of our readers. She appears in 


a!l tis author’s novels. 


Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland has aiso consented to take part 
in the proceedings. The Earl of Derby and Earl Stanhope 
have requested that their names may be placed on the com- 


Beecheroft. By the author of the “Heir of Redclytie.” mittee. 


New York: D. Appleton and Co, This story belongs to that 


school of which Grace Aguilar is the head—a school in which 
domestic events and the simple and natural joys and woes of 
home life are described, and which is without melodramatic 
surprises. The present work is well constructed, and the de- 


It is said that, acting under orders, the Dorsetshire consta- 
bulary have compelled persons vending newspapers and 
veriodicals to take licenses under the recent Hawkers’ and 
edlars’ Act, and a man of Cerne, not obeying the mandate, 


Was summoned to appear before the Bench for an offence 
under that Act. It appeared, however, that he was better 


tails pleasantly told. 


Tried for Her Life. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. Mrs. Southworth 
always writes interestingly, and this volume is no exception 
to her usual rule. Readers of the Ledger may recollect its 
publication there. 

The Knight of Gwynne, by Charles Lever, and the “ Countess 
of Monte Christo,” by an unknown author, are two of Peter- 
son’s cheap reprints. 

We have received the British Quarterly Review for April 
from the Leonard Scott Publishing Company. It devotes 
its first article to a review of three volumes of Burton’s 
History of Scotland; it has afew pages showing the pro- 
gress of societies in publishing the texts of early English 
authors, and an appreciative notice of Barham, the author of 
the Ingoldsby Legends. “ Bishop Berkeley” is the title of 
another essay, and there is a strong article on the downfall 
of Bonapartism. 

Appleton and Co, will soon publish several new and in- 
teresting books. Among these will be the Annual Cyelo- 
pedia, which is of great value to those who desire a succinct 
chronicle of the events of the year; Forsyth’s Novels and 
Novelists of the Eighteenth Century, which attempts to show 
the manners of a hundred years ago by a reference to the tale- 
writers of that epoch; Dr. Stroud’s Treatise on the Physical 
Cause of the Death of Christ ; some works of the late Sir 
James Y. Simpson, of medical fame ; and Prof. Tyndall's 

Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. A Life of André 
is also on the list, and Fifty Years’ Reminiscences, by Mark 
Boyd. 


———————— 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





Bow Bells announces a new novel by Mr. Edmund Yates. 

Among the new papers recently started in Paris is one 
called Cain and Abel. Versailles is represented by Cain ; 
Paris by Abel. 

Certain changes are shortly to be made at Oxford, by which 
about £30,000 of sinecure salaries will be made available for 
qducational purposes. 


informed of the law than the county police, for, on his case 
being called before the justices, he produced a letter from Mr. 
Liddell, one of the Under-Secretaries of State, stating that the 
Secretary of State was of opinion that the Act did not apply 
to persons vending newspapers and periodicals. The Justices 
thereupon dismissed the summons, and ordered the man to be 
paid the sum of 2s. 6d. for his loss of time. 


The Birmingham Post says that a gentleman of that town, 


desirous of promoting the intellectual culture and enjoyment 


of the inhabitants, has given a sum of £3,000 as a nucleus of 
a fund for investment for the purchase of pictures to be 
publicly exhibited in Birmingham. A trust has been created, 
the details of which will be made known immediately. 

This year’s congress of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion will be held at Weymouth, under the presidency of Sir 
William Medleycott, Bart. It is expected that the locality, 
overtlowing as it is with Roman as well as more recent re- 
mains, will yield highly interesting results. 

The overture and incidental music to Tom Taylor’s new 
drama “ Joan of Arc” are, it is stated, by the wife of the 
author. Mrs. Tom Taylor has for some years been known as 
an excellent vocalist. Her “Joan of Arc” music will bring 
her into favorable notice as a composer. In connection with 
this play, a controversy has been going on as to whether Mr. 
Taylor has done right in causing Joan of Are to be burnt 
upon the stage. Mr. Taylor, however, in a letter to one of 
the papers states that he is not responsible for the device in 
question, “It is enough,” he writes, “for my purpose, that 
she (Joan) should be seen at the stake.” But Mr. Taylor 
maintains that a historical play—at least of modern produc- 
tion—should be true to historical fact. Schiller, according to 
Mr. Taylor, “ has done the Maid of Orleans the most griev- 
ous wrong he could have done her—tirst, by making her 
feel the passion of love, for which he had no warrant in 
her history, and of which, indeed, in her whole career she 
is never known to have felt a spark; and secondly, by rob- 
bing her of her fiery crown of martyrdom.” Mr. Taylor says 
he has endeavored to repair these errors. ; 

Whatever, remarks the Atheneum, may be the capabilities 
and scientitic excellencies of the Royal Albert Hall, there is 
not much to call for remark in the architectural character of 
that vast structure. Asa piece of engineering it seems to be 
all that could be desired, but neither its external nor internal 
aspects move any one to warm admiration. Probably its 
most satisfactory parts are the advanced porches, which are 
striking and picturesque, and the internal arcade, which, to 
say the least, is elegant in design. The architectural treat- 
ment of the organ, except so far as relates to certain hide- 
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The Royal Irish Academy has lately published a facsimile| them, is very good indeed. The terra-cotta enrichments to 
| the exterior are trite, tame, and rather coarse. 


As to the 
decoration of the interior, one may say, that while not with- 
out much elegance in the proportions of the details, the ettect 
of the whole must necessarily depend on the nature of that 
chromatic enrichment of which it so greatly stands in need. 


a 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


We give, from the columns of a Washington paper a brief 
but in the main exact summary of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton: 

The treaty commences by reciting the authority of the 
higher contracting parties anc the purpose of the document. 
The first subject is the Alabamaclaims. These claims are to 
be adjusted by a tribunal of five arbitrators, one appointed 
by the President, one by the oe of England, one by the 
Emperor of Brazil, one by the President of Switzerland, and 
one by the King of Italy. These commissioners are to meet 
in Geneva to receive documentary evidence furnished by the 
respective governments, to hear counsel—one on each side, 
if desirable—on any particular point, and make an award at 
the earliest possible time. If these commissioners make an 
award it will beara sum total to be distributed by the respec- 
tive governments. If they do not make a specific award, but 
only general rules and decisions, then a board of three asses- 
sors will be appointed to make the specific award in indivi- 
dual cases. One assessor will be appointed by the President, 
one by the Queen, and the third by the two jointly. These 
assessors will sit in Washington. The regret of the British 
government, as has already been reported, is frankly ex- 
pressed at the escape and depredations of the Confederate 
cruisers. Three special rules of neutral obligations are laid 
down: First, it shall be the — of a neutral nation to use 
cue diligence to prevent the building, fitting out, or escape of 
any vessel intended to make war upon another nation with 
which it is at peace. Second, it shall be the duty of the 
nation not to permit such vessels to enter any of its ports for 
repairs, munitions, or supplies, or, having entered, not to per- 
mit their departure. Third, it shall be the duty of a nation 
to use due diligence not to permit the violation of any of 
these obligations in any of its ports or waters. These rules 
are not admitted to have been recognized as such when the 
Alabama escaped from a British port, but the British will 
adopt these rules in consideration of the Alabama claims, as 
if they had been in force, and the two nations bind 
themselves in the future to abide by them. The Alabama 
claims are considered by themselves distinctly and as a 
separate branch of claims. The other war claims are to be 
settled by the ordinary joint commissioners, such as have 
been again and again appointed to settle the claims between 
the United States and Great Britain, France, Spain, Mexico, 
Peru, and other nations, the claims to be considered as those 
relating solely to injuries to person or property by acts done 
or committed in the progress of the war. hese commission- 
ers are to sit in Washington: one to be appointed by the 
President, one by the Queen, and one by the two jointly. 
The fisheries, as has been already published—the sea fishe- 
ries, exeluding river fisheries and shell fishery—are opened to 
the exactly reciprocal use of all citizens of both nations, with 
the privilege of landing anywhere to dry nets, cure fish, pur- 
chase supplies, or sell the products of the fishery, subject only 
to the local and general laws and regulations of the landing 
place. The relative value of this concession is to be consid- 
ered and determined by a board of commissioners appointed, 
as the preceding. If they decide that the privilege is worth a 
certain specified sum more to the United States than the 
reciprocal privileges are to the citizens of Great Britain, the 
United States shall pay that sum. The free navigation of all 
waters belonging to the two governments is stipulated for 
citizens of both countries. The canals being in fact private 
property, the two nations engage to urge the States and the 
Provinces respectively to grant full freedom of the use of all 
facilities for water transportation to the citizens of both coun- 
tries. Free transit is stipulated for all productions of either 
country through the territory of the other to a point within 
the same, as, for example, of wheat from Milwaukee across 
Canada by the Grand Trunk Railway to Oswego on the way 
to New York in bond, under such regulations as the two na- 
tions may prescribe ; also for the transit of foreizn goods in 
bond from New York, Boston, Portland, and such other 
ports as the government may designate, to their destination in 
Canada; also, that the Canadian provinces shall lay no export 
duty on products shipped to the United States. The San 
Juan question shall be referred to the Emperor of German 
for a full and final settlement. The term of the treaty shall 
be ten years, and so much longer as shall be satisfactory to 
both nations. Either nation may terminate it after that time 
by giving notiee of two years to the other nation. 

~~. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


THE PROPOSED DARIEN CANAL, 
From the New York Shipping List. 


At length the long-disputed problem whether an inter- 
Oceanic canal across the Isthmus of Darien is practicable or 
not, appears to have been decided in the affirmative. A route 
pronounced practicable has been surveyed by the Government 
expedition under Captain Selfridge. It is thirty miles long 
with an elevation, at the highest point to be cut, of 612 feet. 
The costof the work is estimated at $80,000,000. The desira- 
bility of a ship canal across the Isthmus has attracted the at- 
tention of nations continuously for three hundred years, and 
the final discovery of a practicable route for such a pathway 
of commerce, is calculated to excite pleasurable anticipations 
of great gains from trade that may in the future be turned into 
this channel from Asia and the North and South Pacific. 
How valuable this Eastern trade has been may Le seen, not 
merely in the immense accumulations of English wealth, but 
in the fact that it has controlled the policy of the British 
Government for generations. Yet the Eastern trade may be 
said to be in its infancy. During the last few years, China 
has opened new ports to foreign trade, while Japan is a new 
tield for commercial enterprise. Both have immense popula- 
tions and are by nature traders. The Suez Canal, though 
shortening the route between Europe snd Asia, could not suc- 
cessfully compete with a direct route across the Pacific, via 
Darien. By that route, 8,900 miles of ocean transit would be 
saved between China and New York, the essential effect be- 
ing to increase the importance of our commercial marine 
upon the Atlantic and Pacific. The estimated cost of build_ 
ing the Darien Canal is immense, but these are the days of 





ous dumpy pilasters and the wooden arches which connect 


vast conceptions, and to a question of the expansion of ouy 
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commerce in a most promising quarter, the mercantile and | forcible. “ Instinctive affection” of children of parents whom | that a town or village of 1,500 inhabitants may be safely 


financial mind of the United States is not likely to be at all 

backward in addressing itself. It will be seen at a glance 

that, with such a short cut to an opulent commerce assured, 

or maritime interests would again reassert their importance, 

and thatit would be entirely within the bounds of possibility 

to turn much of the wealth and commercial power possessed 

by England, by virtue of her control of the Asiatic trade, into | 
the coffers of the United States. At all events, the prize is 

worth striving for, and when secured will enrich us, as a} 
nation, beyond present computation. The forecastings of the | 
future are entirely propitious, and it only remains for our 

people to wisely administer the Government to make the 

country’s destiny magnificently grand. 





ANNIVERSARY ARRIVALS. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Journal of Commerce notities us of the approach, at 
the Anniversaries, of the lean carpet bags and spectral um- 
brellas of our country cousins who for a twelvemonth past 
have dwelt upon the wickedness of this metropolis, and made 
the enormities of those whose hospitality they now seek, the 
theme of pulpit, platform, pen, parlor, and pious palaver. It 
is these who now speak in praise of New York, and then 
pass the hat around among the sinners who have assembled 
to hear them. Itis these who then visit the men of wealth 
and solicit contributions for building up the walls of their 
rural Zions, or for compassing some plan of eleemosynary in- 
digence. After this the curtain is drawn, but the Journal in- 
timates “ the general belief, which the police records could do 
something to contirm, that no set of strangers more indefati- 
gably explore side streets and back slums, and seem to revel 
among the cesspools and sewers of the city, than some of the 
eople who have the most to say about the vice of New 

York,” and it is presumed that familiarity with New York 
justice after their secret search after forbidden knowledge, 
inspires many a bitter invective against the corruption of the 
bench. The Journal wisely excepts useful and honorable 
societies and their promoters, from the accusations levelled at 
“moony reformers” and “ traders in philanthropy.” These 
latter cannot be too caustically treated. 


RAILWAY ACCOMMODATIONS. 


From the Evening Post, 


As for our railroad accommodations, they are in many re- 
spects shamefully inferior to those one finds abroad. Our 
palace-cars have perhaps no rivals anywhere; but, like other 
palaces, they are made for the rich; and what we want is 
convenience for the masses. There is hardly a railroad line 
in all the world which does not, in the first place, furnish its 
patrons with sightly, comfortable and pleasant’ station- 
houses, where, if the traveller happens to be detained for an 
hour, he might be as much at ease as he would in his own 
parlor. The rooms are kept scrupulously clean, with well- 
cushioned seats, and a healthful ventilation, They are not 
allowed to be crowded by “ loafers,” but are reserved for 
passengers and their friends, and they always have an attend- 
ant to wait upon women, and to see that no disorder occurs. 
In the second place, the restaurants at which you are expect- 
ed to take your meals are as agreeable as Delmonico’s, and 
are commonly supplied with as great a variety of well- 
cooked provisions. The traveller is not hurried to a long 
pine-board table, as pigs are to a trough, to bolt down a few 
badly-stewed oysters, a slice of leather-like ham in a marble- 
quarry of eggs, or a ball of indigestible sponge-cake flanked 
by a still more indigestible slab of dried apple pie; but he 
finds cosey tables, with a regular bill of fare, attentive 
waiters, careful cooking, and, what is better still, he is allowed 
plenty of time wherein to accomplish his operations. In the 
third place, all the persons employed to attend to travellers 
are distinguished by a uniform, so that you always know to 
whom to apply in case of doubt or difficulty. If you ask a 
question, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand you will get a courteous answer. If you do not get 
one, or have any reason to complain, you will find a standing 
rule conspicuously printed and placarded, requesting you to 
make complaint to the chef-de-gare, or station-master, who 
will see to it; and you will find also, by another rule, that 
when any complaint is entered, the salary of the offending 
servant stops from the moment, and does not begin again 
until the case has been fully heard and adjudicated. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE. 
From the New York World. 


Almost the first news which the extension of the telegra- 
phic cable to Bombay has given us is a renewed assurance of 
the safety of Dr. Livingstone. It is not long since we had 
occasion to remonstrate with that traveller upon his habit of 
sending contradictory rumors about his whereabouts and his 
condition with a frequency very disproportionate to the pub- 
lic interest in his adventures. And now it appears he has 
tapped the Asiatic cable to assure us that he is alive but 
“destitute.” The former statements about him have all had 
the effect to enrich him, by piquing public curiosity and so 
securing the sale of the book which he will inevitably write 
upon his return. But this telegraphic application in forma 
pauperis to the sympathies of the civilized world is too much. 
None of the sturdy beggars of history, not even the late La- 
martine, have enjoyed so wide a publicity for their petitions 
as Dr. Livingstone. If a man is lunatic enough to exile him- 
self to South Africa and remain there for a score of years, in 
perils of Bushmen and perils of Hottentots, in journeyings 
often, in deaths often, and in impecuniosity continually, we 
submit that he ought not to make a merit of his mania, and 
that there is a limit to the interest which more sensible and 
more civilized people feel in the aberrations it may lead him 
to commit. 

WHAT IS INSTINCTIVE AFFECTION ? 
From the Standard. 


A fine refutation of the theory of instinctive affection, as- 
sumed to exist in the breast of a child for a parent whom it 
has never seen, was furnished at Georgetown, the other day, 
by a child named Warren Lewes, seven yearsold. When an 
infant the child was given by its mother to a Mrs. Burrows 
to be raised by her. It was “raised” by that lady to such 
purpose that it became as fond of her as it could possibly 
have become of its own mother. A few days ago Mrs. Lewes 
legally tried to regaia possession of her child. The law sus- 
tained her, and the judge ordered the sheriff to deliver the 
boy up to her. Then ensued a very touching scene, the boy 
clinging to its foster-mother and expressing himself in her 
favor, and in abhorrence of his actual mother, with a childish 
eloquence that is said to have been extremely moving and 


they have never looked upon, is a charming theory, useful 
when employed in developing pretty points and dramatic | 
situations ; but, as a matter of fact, our aflectional instincts | 
generally stretch themselves in the direction of those who | 
have loved us and done us good, and been personally present 
with us, be they our own flesh and blood or not. 

THE AMUSEMENT SEASON. 

From the World. 


A few weeks and the “ regular season” of amusements, as it 
is called, will close. Wallack and Booth will exchange the 
green-room for the green fields, and all the lesser stars will 
go off to provincial victories. According to law and prece- 
dent the “ regular season” should now be winding itself up 
languidly, well aware that men are wooed by other and 
healthier amusements than the gas-lit fictions of the stage. 
But in sober fact the “ regular season” is outdoing itself at 
this moment. Booth’s Theatre has paled the ineffectual 
lights of all other establishments where lights and scenery 
are specialties. The “ Winter's Tale” is rightly enough called 
a marvel of theatric skill. Italian opera has come upon us 
in the twelfth hour, and for once, bringing its own success 
with it. Even now che new week is big with the announce- 
ments of new plays. Did any one ever see the “ regular 
season” wind up in this aggressive and lively manner? 
Every theatre in town has a novelty on hand at this moment, 
and we know not how many more in reserve, and for once 
the managers appear to have formed a coalition to make the 
regular thing perpetual with every prospect of success. 





A SABBATH-DAY FIASCO. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The delegates to the Labor Convention, who devoted Sun- 
day to the public discussion of their affairs, talked fluently 
and did nothing. Moreover, they fell into the hands of the 
wild theorists whose presence is always obtruded upon such 
meetings, and whose impracticable notions are offensively 
displayed. The question of women’s rights was discussed, 
apparently for the reason that no hard-working mechanic 
Was at hand to describe the actual wants of the laboring man, 
or to suggest measures of practical relief. Both the political 
parties were vigorously denounced ; Capital was roundly re- 
buked for its treatment of Labor ; and various inconsequential 
statements were followed by equally pointless arguments. 
The Sunday session resolved itself into wordy babble, in 
which there was hardly a thought, still lessa se Hae oe 
It is strange that these Conventions of laborers cannot set 
themselves steadily at the work they profess to have on hand. 
Year after year they listen to the harangues of theoretical re- 
formers, who have never struck a blow with hammer or 
chisel, never soiled their fingers with toil, never knew what 
work meant, yet assume to teach the workingmen; and out 
of the long debates in which these orators engage, there is no 
possibility of getting one grain of practical suggestion. There 
are hundreds of American workingmen who can speak intel- 
ligently of the wants of their class, who can describe the ope- 
rations of different systems of labor, and propose improve- 
ments in the conduct of the industries of the country; who 
could prepare valuable reports, suggest practical questions 
for general debate, and in numberless ways elevate and 
strengthen the Laborer. But they are thrown rudely into 
the shade by the blatant, self-sufficient, and impracticable 
pseudo-Reformers, Socialists, and “ Progressives” who aspire 
to the leadership of the Labor movement, and whose influ- 
ence is dangerous, because their theories are subversive of 
the fixed laws of trade and of society. The workingmen 
commit a serious blunder when they affiliate with our Com- 
munists. Labor has its rights, but the best method of attain- 
ing a recognition of the fact is not through the adoption of 
the Socialist philosophy. Plain, hard common-sense is the 
first requisite of discussions in bodies like the Labor Conven- 
tion ; and of this there is too little. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Bruce's licensing bill excites considerable discussion. 
The organs of the trade and many other journals regard it as 
throwing unjustifiable restrictions around the natural right of 
aman to engage in business, while others sustain it as being 
in the cause of morality. 

The Saturday Review says : 

We can discover clearly that its principal provisions are 
hopelessly impracticable. Although Mr. Bruce has had more 
than a year to consider this question, he is very far from hav- 
ing made up his mind upon it. The scale which gives the 
number of public-houses to be allowed to a district is capable 
of being altered in committee ; and until this is settled the en- 
tire Bill will be no more than a proposal for interfering “in a 
greater or less degree” with the poor man’s comforts and 
| habits of life. As the Bill stands, only one publican’s certifi- 
cate is to be granted in a town of which the population is 
under 1,500. It may be assumed that when Mr. Bruce put 
this figure into the Bill he was persuaded,“ in a greater or 
less degree,” that it was the right figure. We, on the other 
hand, are persuaded in a very great degree indeed that the 
Bill with this figure in it will not pass. We do not, of course, 
deny that one public-house would be sufficient to supply the 
wants of a town of 1,500 inhabitants, or even of twice that 
number ; but we assert that there is no good reason why the 
trade of such a town should not be divided between two or 
three publicans instead of being concentrated in the hands of 
one. To keep a public house in a country town or rural dis- 
trict has been hitherto regarded as a little piece of promotion 
which magistrates might bestow upon the more deserving of 
their humble neighbors. The frequent sign of “ The Marquis 
of Granby” commemorates a time when the veteran soldiers 
who had served under that popular commander were allowed 
on their return home to engage in a trade which they might 
fairly be expected to conduct respectably. A town of 1,500 
inhabitants may straggle over a good deal of ground, and we 
entirely object to putting many sober people to inconvenience 
for the supposed benefit of a few drunkards. That which 
the report of 1861 stated as regards London may be applied 
also to the provinces. A very large number of persons make 
use of public houses against whom no complaint is alleged, 
and to whom further restrictions on the trade to the extent 
contemplated by the Bill would be an annoyance which 
ought not to be inflicted. It is manifest that the operation 
of the proposed scale would be to concentrate the business 
of selling drink in the hands of persons possessing capital, 





or, in other words, to promote the operation of those causes 
which tend to keep poor people poor, and to make rich 
people richer in modern England. The simple truth is, 





left to the regulation of magistrates who know its wants 
and are not likely to do violence to its habits. 


Republicanism in England does not seem to gain in power, 
according to recent accounts from the other side. The ex- 
cesses of the Commune frighten all the persons whom the 
ultraists might possibly have as converts. 

The Daily Telegraph remarks : 


Tf these Red men loved Republicanism as much as the 
love notoriety, they would sound no Hyde Park hallelujahs 
over political equality at a time when the armed mob men of 
Paris have illustrated the theory of Republicanism by plung- 
ing France into civil war, and doing their utmost, in their 
blind fury, again to cast the unhappy country into the arms 
of a military despot. The Empire of Cluseret threatens to 
drive back the chances of a genuine Republicanism for twenty 
years. Even good Liberals are so scared by the Red spectre 
that they see visions of mob rule, spoliation, Communism, 
and tap-room courts-martial. It may, however, gratify Mr. 
Murray and his lieutenants to know that, if they ever try to 
copy the tactics of Belleville by raising barricades on Clerk. 
enwell Green, they would not be hanged by the law, but 
ducked by an outraged people. They are too extravagant to 
awaken any alarm. It would be the height of folly to refute 
their argunents with the truncheon of the policeman. They 
perform a part in public affairs which is almost peculiar to 
freespoken England. In the France of the Empire they 
dared not have openly asked for the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment; and, being constantly watched by the State in the 
form of a gendarme, they herded together, plotted, became 
moody, and grew dangerous. By the time that they were 
free to speak, they had strung together a mass of amazing 
canons with respect to religion, property, life, and the right 
of all Paris owvriers to do what they liked. Out came these 
doctrines at the first open meeting, and the wilder the non- 
sense the more vociferously the audience cheered. The next 
stage would be the barricade, und the next—the guillotine. 
We manage these things differently in England. Citizen 
Murray obtains as much rope as he has a mind to ask. The 
whole expanse of Clerkenwell Green is placed at his service 
when he wishes to tell the English people that they are down- 
trodden slaves; Trafalgar Square becomes his special pro- 
perty on field nights ; and, on heroic occasions, such as yes- 
terday, the nation places at his service one of the grandest 
parks in the world, and surrounds his rostrum with an 
audience drawn from the most select quarters of May Fair. 
Moreover, the newspapers report Mr. Murray’s speeches. He 
gets, in short, an immense audience and fair play, the result 
being that the whole community is made clearly to see what 
Mr. Murray wants, while the genuine theorists of Republican- 
ism are enraged by what they call his “ confounded folly,” and 
— Conservatism can afford to laugh at his miserable 
joke. 











































































On the same subject the Datly News says : 


Timid persons in remote parts of England may be assured 
that the Hyde Park Demonstration of yesterday does not 
presage any immediate installation of a Communal Com- 
mittee in Buckingham Palace. It was apparent to the con- 
siderable crowd of observers who had congregated at the 
place of meeting that the handful of people forming the 
procession, if they were working men, had completely dis- 
guised their appearance; and it may be said briefly that yes- 
terday’s expression of sympathy with the Commune was a 
failure. The somewhat ridiculous appearance of the pageant, 
with its half-dozen red flags surmounted by Phrygian caps, 
and its band, which performed the “ Marseillase” in tones re- 
sembling the music drawn from a comb and a ps of tissue 
paper, has little to do with the truth or falsity of the doctrines 
which the “ Universal Social Republic” professes; but it 
shows in some measure how these freaks of the persons who 
claim to represent extreme Democracy are regarded in Eng- 
land. The chief justification of revolution lies in its probae 
bilities of success; and England owes much to successful 
revolutions; but, in the present case, we may feel sure that 
the social forces which produced the display in Hyde Park 
yesterday are not sufficiently deep, wide-spread, and powerful 
to cause the most apprehensive of country clergymen any 
alarm. The Communal insurrections in Paris, and in the 
other French cities, represent a very different state of aflairs, 
and are the savage eflort of a large section of society to cure 
itself of an evil produced partly by centuries of bad govern- 
ment. In effect, however, the municipai freedom of the large 
towns of France has been: handed over to the advocacy of a 
reckless and ignorant mob; and the first effect of the insurrection 
has only been to shock and disappoint the most earnest 
friends of liberty, and to place an additional argument at the 
disposal of those who are for repressing all popular move- 
ments with an iron hand. 


The Thames Embankment continues to be discussed. The 
Observer declares : 

The whole question of the Thames Embankment requires 
rediscussion and settlement. We have spent more than a 
million and a half of money, and at present we have very 
little enjoyment of its fruits. The splendid roadway is half 
deserted, and the continuation of it, which will make it the 
direct route from the Bank and the Mansion House to the 
Houses of Parliament, still continue mysteriously unfinished. 
All along the land side of the roadway the same ugly, un- 
finished appearance is presented. A wall, behind which are 
the gasworks; further on another wall, behind which are the 
Temple Gardens, also enlarged at the public expense, but 
jealously shut out from the public view, are the first things 
seen at the city end. At the Westminster end is, first, the 
wall in front of the Crown property ; and, next, the piece of 
ground now in dispute. This piece of ground offers the one 
chance of making the Embankment a great ornament to 
London. Along the opening of the river there is air enough 
for gardens to flourish; already the small plots laid out on 
the side of the Embankment look singularly green and fresh, 
and here is an area large enough to make a little park or or- 
namental garden, which would be an oasis of beauty in the 
desert of bricks and mortar. Even were it laid out and railed 
off, so that the public could see it without entering it, the 
gain to the beauty and enjoyment of the metropolis would be 
very considerable. But even these considerations yield to 
that of right. Our claim is that what the public have made 
the public should enjoy. The ratepayers of London have 
made some acres of valuable soil; we ask for them that they 
shall retain a portion of it for the ornament and health of 
their city. Parliament has recognized the right of Irish ten- 
ants to tae value of their improvements—it is now asked to 
assert the right of English ratepayers to part of the value, 
not of an improvement merely, but of a creation We have 








not merely rented an estate and put some capital into it; we 
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THE ALBION. 








have . te out of nothing; and our claim to enjoy | Hereafter no prisoners will be taken by the Communists, no 
a part of what we have made is not only founded in justice, quarter being the cry. The Versailles forces are slowly but 


but is irresistible. Parliament, we : 
to do the ratepayers of London justice. 





Utopias are not yet gone. They exist in the imaginations 


re sure, may be trusted surely approaching the exedente of Paris. A breach in the 


} Walls of Paris is expected to be practicable by the end of 
jthis week. The National Guard and the partisans of the 
Commune are discouraged. Auteuil and Pont du Jour have 


of dreamers still. Here is what the Glode says about a model | jeen bombarded from Montretout, and the population are 


village: 
How best to spend money for the public good, is a problem 
which still offers a wide tield for the inventive genius. That 


lying panic stricken. The Curé of the Church of St. Sulpice 
has been arrested by the Commune and released. The column 
le , . . mn" on 

in the Place Vendome will fail on Thursday. There was a 


prince of benevolence who recently offered, through the sharp engagement at the Bridge of Neuilly, and the Com- 


Builder, a quarter of a million sterling “ for public and useful 
purposes” if a satisfactory plan for its application were de- 


munists beaten. The price of bread has been fixed in Paris at 
fifty centimes the kilogramme, or about five cents a pound. 


vised, must have been amused at the sugeestions which his | Pombrowski is to command the Commune forces. The in- 
sed, must hy amused : suge : 


offer has elicited. One claimant to participate in the gift 


| vestment of Paris is complete from Genevilliers to F ort Issy, 


turns up in the person of a Kentish vicar, who asks for £400 and a general assault will probably soon be made. The Fed- 


to enable him to get £1,200 more from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to build him a new house. There are many lay 
brethren who might possibly like similar consideration, A 
rival claim is advanced on behalf of homeless educated women 
to grant “loans to enable them to renew theis wardrobes.” 


‘eralists have recaptured the barricade in the Rue Peyrounet. 
| The commandant of the Nationals was shot during the fight. 
| A strict watch is kept upon the movements of the Bona- 
partists. The Prince de la Tour d@ Auvergne is dead. The 
lelections in Lyons passed off quietly. Prince Yon Bismarck 





[May 18, 1871. 
afterwards desires to ammulit. Tis plain is defeated : 
by a brother in-law, a plain rustic, who forces a recog- 
nition of the marriage. Chafed at this, the aristocrat deserts 
his wife, who under these altered circumstances behaves as a 
true woman should. At last the husband becomes weary of 
the turmoil of life and returns to his home, where a reconcilia- 
tion takes place. Miss Edwin acts naturally and pleasantly, 
and Mr. George Clarke, with a brogue compounded of English, 
Irish, Seotch, and Yorkshire, divides with her the honors of 
the evening. 

Mr. Charles Matthews has played this week at the Fifth 
Avenue theatre as Sir Charles Coldstream, Jasper and Gather- 
wool, besides the parts he has appeared in’ previously in the 
“Critic.” These roles were rendered with that ability which 
characterize this actor, and were excellently received by the 
audience. 

At Wood’s Museum, Fred. G. Maeder’s new drama, * Help,” 
has been brought out. Mr. Joseph Murphy plays in an eccen- 
tric part in which he exhibits his command over three dialects, 
in one of which, the German, he is particularly good. Good 
houses have been present this week. 


Somebody else proposes such a scheme for the agricultural | Will hold an interview with M. Thiers at Compiegne. It is 
employment of released prisoners as would “ give legs to the denied that the dispute between the Central Committee and 
lame, eyes to the blind, and produce a good return to the | the Commune has been healed. Fort Issy has been captured 
donors.” Other suggestions are also made which at least re- | by the Versailles forces. A powder magazine near the Malliot 
tlect more credit to their proposers. A hospital for sufferers | Gate has been blown up by the shells from the Versailles 
from epilepsy, nurseries for infants whose mothers are engaged batteries and several persons killed. Clamart has become so 
in employment, would enlist a vast smans of sympathy | rsailles foe Tested he eas bodies that the 
o “"y o ot realize : sntions oO p | ¥ CSREES 6 Have evacuate 2 place.—— a : + P 
pie, Sg Baa a Bd ior pacedine cata talib for rection in Algeria is spreading to all parts of the province. | One Thousand—that amg be considered of sufficient iport- 
the recreation and improvement of workmen are of course |——— bill was introduced in the British House of Lords | ance to -_ a age a oe opm ag . — 
proposed, but all of somewhat limited scope. One writer | for the confederation of the_ Leeward Islands.———The b —- the Ne ne bs o . it erby ~_ ee ‘ tegular 
wants to see “ the devil cheated in his own colors’—ée., the | S'4hing of the treaty by the High Commissioners in Wash- | @ttendants at Newmarket, unless they are bookmakers, care 


—_——_@-——__—____ 


SPORTING. 


\ THE NEWMARKET RACES. 








The insur-| There were but two events—the Two Thousand and the’ 


public house and gin palace, with all their attractions, but 
without their alcohol or their vice. He would experiment on 
® sort of foreign cvfé in the Whitechapel-road, with “ plate 
pe and gas, and billiards, and a cheerful saloon and music.” 
Yo such an institution newspapers and a circulating library 
is deemed essential; but politics would be excluded. Several 
suggestions are also made to grant assistance by loans, to 
build better houses and lodgings, playgrounds for children, 
swimming-baths, drinking-fountains, and public dispensaries. 
A loan fund for the poor is suggested by a lady ; cottages for 
agricultural laborers, convalescent homes, and assistance to 
persons willing to emigrate, by other writers. Among the 
best suggestions are those for founding cheap houses for the 
very poor—houses much less costly than those erected by the 
Peabody fund, and aflording accommodation of two or three 
rooms at a shilling or eighteenpence a week. The most novel, 
we do not say the most feasible, proposal is to establish a 
model village on one of the Surrey hills, about forty miles 
from London, to consist of small semi-detached houses of 
eight rooms exch, to be let to chosen tenants at moderate 
rentals, Who would have special railway facilities of commu- 
nication with London, A part of the plan is to have a din- 
ing-hall, with a cheap fable @hote presided over by the clergy- 
man of the model village at one end, and by its physician at 
the other. A church, a school, pleasure-grounds, a dispen- 
sary, saloons for conversation and reading, a eng and 
billiard-tables, and facilities for music, with carriages for in- 
valids, a laundry, and fishing provided in an adjoining river, 
form the characteristic “ institutions” of this ideal village. 
For whose benefit it is designed it is clearly stated :—* Nomi- 
nations might be put at the disposal of the Royal Literary 





ington was announced in the House of Conurons, but the 
‘conditions were not disclosed. A motion for disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England was oflered in the House 
of Commons, and a debate ensued. The wife of the 
Czarewitch has given birth to a son.——The Italian Chamber 
of Deputies has agreed to the tirst five clauses of the Papal 
Guarantee bill. The German Reichstag has adopted one 
article of a bill which grants immediate citizenship to the Al- 
satians and Lorrainers. —The treaty of peace concluded 
by Prince Bismarck and M. Favre abrogates the commercial 
treaty between the two countries, and gives Germany the 
control of the railways in the ceded territory in consideration 
of a reduction of the war indemnity of 26,000,000 frances, 
|The Paris forts are to be evacuated by the Germans imme- 
diately. Nancy, Belfort and Longwy will be held by the 
Germans until the conditions are fulfilled. The military 
sittaution about Paris is but slightly changed. The insurgent 
forts Montrouge and Vanvres have been silenced. Gen. Ros- 
| sel has been arrested by the Commune, and has escaped. The 











| United States store ship Relief, with food for the French | 





|suflerers, is off the Scilly Tslands.— The British Post- 
master-General said on Thursday, in the House of Commons, 
he could not explain why the Cunard Company declines to 
bring the American mails. Lord Granville declined to state 
whether English claims on the United States would be adjudi- 
cated in England. 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 








The theatres have afforded an agreeable variety of new 





Fund, the Medical Benevolent Societies, the Theatrical and | plays this week. Among these may be classed “ Randall's 
Artists’ Colleges, the Solicitors’ Benevolent Institution, and | Thumb,” a comedy, written by Mr. W.S. Gilbert, which has 


similar bodies ; and the principle of selection would be that 


the resident should be above the age of forty-five, a profes-|nights. The thinness of the plot, which 


sional man invalided, or the widow of a professional man. 


The resident would pay rent (unless in special cases remitted), 
and his family could occupy the house like any other home; 
but the use of the above nine institutions would be gratuitous, 
except a small charge for the table @hote.” If nothing more, | not a literal digit, nor even such an imitation as a Christus 


there is a novelty in the scheme which commends it, and 
there is an admirable opportunity offered to test its practica- 


lately been acted ata London theatre for a Jong number of 
can be 
guessed as soon as the characters are a little developed, 
does not prevent the drama from being interesting, and the 
excellent acting of the artists engaged makes all the minor 
difficulties of the piece disappear. “ Randall's Thumb” is 








pantomime might afford ; the explanation of the singularity 


for this purpose, rent free for five vears, and afterwards at | under the thumb of Randall, a vulgar adventurer. He thinks 
half the usual ground-rent, if a model village, on some such | that he has committed manslaughter, under circumstances 
plan, shall, within five years, be constructed by charitable | that to a jury would appear to be murder. Randall (Mr. 


of the name is found in the faet that Reginald Buckthorpe | 
bility; for its ingenious proposer offers 20 acres of his park |(Mr. B. T. Ringgold), who is the lover of the heroine, is! 


but little for the £50 Plates, and as no two-year-olds are now 
allowed to run until May, the two races jabove referred to 
may be considered the only events worthy of special note. 
The weather on Tuesday was delightfully fine, and the far- 
famed heath, studded with buttercups and daisies, never 
| looked to greater advantage. The crowd of pedestrians which 
| lined the ropes were evidently impatient for the arrival of 
| three o'clock, the hour set for the decision of the great event, 
| the particulars of which are appended :— 

| The Two Thousand Guineas Stakes, a subscription of 100 
jsovs. each, h ft., for three-year-olds ; colts, 8st, L0ID; iillies, 
| Sst. SIb.; second received 200 sovs.; third saved stake; R.M. 
}(1 mile 17 yards). 82 subs. 


| Mr. J. Johnstone's br e Bothwell, by Stoekwell—Katherine Lo- 
wie, Sst. 101b S46 Krein. iy se hess o'n.4 nly. uce, ae 
Mr. Blaydon’s b ¢ Sterling, by Oxford, dam by Flatcatcher— 
as tae tad aaecieeencate a iisivesiecsuey ee © 

Mr. Merry’s b ¢ King of the Forest, by Scottish Chicef—Lioness, 
Sach cetiad: exrbenerenaiwnses Svememshiee saws J. Snowden 3 

| The following also ran: 

Prince Batthyany’s ch ¢ McAlpine: Mr. Beverley’s bre Blenheim; Lord 
| Bradford's ch ¢ Festival; Mr. W. 3S. Crawfurd’s be Dalnacardoch: M. J. 
| Johnstone’s ch ¢ Fisherman: M. H. Delamarre’s b ¢ Clotaire: Mr. G. 
| Jones's bl ¢ Digby Grand; Duke of Hamilton's b ¢ General; General 
| Peel's be Draco; and Mr, Savile's b ¢ Kipponden, 








' At starting, the betting was 5 to 2 against King of the 


| Forest, LL to 2 each Bothwell and Sterling, 100 to 15 Digby 
érand, 12 to 1 each General and Clotaire, 33 to 1 Draco, 40 to 
! Dalnacardoch, and 50 to Leach against Blenheim, Rippon- 
den, and McAlpine. On making the descent from the Bushes, 
Clotaire and Festival were beaten. Ripponden, Blenheim, 
| Digby Grand, McAlpine, and King of the Forest also began 
}to compound, Sterling at iis point took up the running to 
ihe Dip, where Bothwell shot out, and having the Heath 
Hfouse candidate settled directly he got to his head, the 
Middleham colt came away up the hill for home, and won 
easily by a length. Sterling was three lengths in advance of 
Xing of the Forest, the latter beating Ripponden by a short 
neck for third place. McAlpine was tifth, Digby Grand sixth, 
General seventh, Dalnacardoch eighth, Fisherman ninth, 
Festival tenth, Blenheim next, and Clotaire last. The race 
Was run in 1 minute and 58 seconds, and the stake was worth 
£4,350. The winner, Bothwell, is a brown colt by Stock- 
well, from Katherine Logie (dam of King o’ Scots), and was 
bred by Mr. J. La Mert, who sold him when a yearling for 
600 guineas to Mr. Jardine, his present owner, and who races 
junder the name of Johnstone. 
| From a description of Bothwell published the next morn- 





persons. asc Fisher) —* the falsity of this, but for the pur- | ing in some ae aang. it — me nay “A that he = 
. lai i ney | pose of securing a large estate by means of a fraudulent | a large, powerful animal, with great bone. iis is not the 
In regard to the Alabama claims the Manchester Kraminer soe Tarde aoainenen soon Buckthorpe as an accomplice. ‘The | case. ite stands only 15-2; in fact, with one exception, he 
remarks : latter, compelied to consent at first by reason of the threats! was about the smallest horse that took part in’ the race. He 
It is apparent that the Commissioners, instead of framing a} which the adventurer holds over him, finally refuses when he |b capital back and loins, and is very true shaped. He 
new law, or laying down any new maxim, have simply come | learns that the young lady whom it is intended to defraud is | las great length from his quarters to his hocks, but short 
to an agreement in interpreting the law which has been in| an old sweetheart of his own, to whom, in fact, he had once | downwards to his fetlocks. His barrel is somewhat round, 
force all along. They say in effect, this is what we understand | been engaged. The broken love current is taken up, and the | his shoulders very fine, and his Roman nose reminded me 
to have been the obligation binding upon us by the law of | threats of Randall prove to be futile, as there is no murdered | very much of his sire, Stockwell. As for the puffed-up King 
nations at the period when the Alabama escaped from the | man to be found, and, on the contrary, the schemer is proved | of the Forest, he ran a slow but game horse, and had no pace 
port of Liverpool, and we ask the arbitrators to decide whe-| himself to be a criminal for whom warrants are out, to finish with. Sierling ran a great horse for three quarters 
ther, in this view of the case, the charge of illegality, or of | Mrs. Clara Jennings plays Edith Temple, the heroine, with |of a mile, but he could not climb the last piece of rising 
neglect of due precaution, can be sustained against the British | spirit, and Mr. Ringgold presents his part acceptably. Mr. ground. Bothwell, on the other hand, came up it like a hare, 
Government. But the rule, as so far explained, is sadly in| Fisher's character is thoroughly done, although an unsuccess- | tnd if the course for the Derby had been all up hill he would 
want of further explanation. “ Fitted out_ and manned in a | ful villain never has as much consideration from an audience | win by lengths. Under all circumstances, [do not think he 
neutral port’—this cannot be said of the Alabama, unless the | as a fortunate one, and this one is besides a vulgar rascal. He | will be beaten at Epsom ; at any rate, as he, in conjunction 
scene of the offence is laid in a Portuguese port. Thenis the | swaggers and pretends, both offences against good society, | with General, Was my winter selection, I certainly see no 
mere fact of a vessel escaping, even if “fitted out afi’ man- jund when at last the officers seize him there is a general feel- | cause to desert him now that he has proved himself to be a 
ned,” to render the neutral Power responsible, irrespective of |ing that he is served right, if for nothing else than his bad | real good horse. The General has not wintered well, and 
notice or warning, or of information of any sort? Nothing so manners. Those who know Mr. Fisher need not be told that was coughing on the morning of the race. Had this eandi- 
unreasonable is to be assumed. Is responsibility to attach to the | he did full justice to the character. There are several other, date been as well as he was on the Criterion day, we should 
neutral Power if, after due warning, it has nsed all reasonable | parts that are quite as prominent as those we have mentioned, , have had a slashing good race between the pair. Should the 
diligence to prevent thejeseape of the vessel, which, neverthe- | doe Bangles (Mr. J. IL. Stoddart), a confirmed old bachelor, General be got all right before the Derby, L shall expect. to 
loss, sueceeds in getting out? This, too, is a position which | of dry, crusty ways, is persecuted by Miss Spin (Miss Emily | see him finish in the first three. McAlpine, although rather 
the United States Government has decisively and invariably | Mestayer), a middle-aged young lady, who desires to be mar-| high on the leg, showed great quality, and will distinguish 
repudiated. [t would seem that under the rule agreed upon | ried, and finally worries a promise out of him. The situa-, himself whenever he runs half 2 mile on the flat. Dalnacar- 
the only issue that can be submitted to the arbitrators relates | tions which were made by her attempts were capital. Miss|doch is a great “elephant,” but Draco is a good-looking 
to the question of fact, whether the British Government ex- | Mestayer was charming, and Mr. Stoddart was enthusiastically | weight-carrier. Digby Grand disappointed his foolish back- 
ercised due diligence in preventing the escape of the Alabama, | received. At the end of the play he had the pleasure of un-| ers, and Ripponden ran so stout and straight that he might 
and, if this is decided in the negative, then how far it is re-; masking Randall, providing himself tirst with a Chinese gong | run into a place for the Derby. Mr. Jardine, I was informed, 
sponsible in damages. These points we are ready to submit jas a weapon of defense, for the first time that this in-| only wins about £100, independent of the stake ; but he races 
to the proposed tribunal. Whatever the verdict may be, we | strument has ever Leen used for this purpose, we think. Mr. | like a true sportsman, regardless of £8. d. 
at all events cannot fail to be gainers from the mere fact of | John Gilbert and Mrs. John Sefton, as an old couple who| For the Princess of Wales's Stakes only Gamos and Mahonia 
such a question being submitted to arbitration. Of all nations | pretended to have been married but a short time, and Mr./ ran, when the first named won cleverly by three-parts of a 
we have the strongest interest in the stringent application of | Owen Marlowe and Miss Effie Germon asa young couple who | length, and the day's card was run through by Mr. Bowes’s 
the rule which confines war to those actually waging it, and | pretended to have been married a long time, ailorded much | Goldsborough, by Dollar from Old Orange Girl, walking over 
forbids a weaker maritime Power than ourselves to supple- amusement, ‘The play proceeds vivaciously ; its dialogue is! for the 300 sovs. Sweepstakes for four-year-olds, a slice of 
ment its resources from the shipyards and ports, for example, | 004, its scenic effects fine, and its constriction proves that | luck which again fell to his colors on thé following day, when 
of the United States. {the author is no inexperienced playwright. It will without) Nobleman walked over for the Prince of Wales's Stakes. 
SS et doubt have a long and successful run. | The most fortunate owner, however, on the Wednesday, was 
FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. Lina Edwin presented a new piece entitled “ Rank” at her) M. Le mbard, who carried off no less than three events. 7 
| theatre on Tuesday evening, to a large audience. It is one) On Thursday there was a good attendance, although it was 
President Thiers announces, ina proclamation to the people | of those social dramas which, like “Caste.” depend upon | not so large as that on the Two Thousand day. The chief 
of France, that the Germans will resume the war if the in-| differences in rank for its motive, and which tend rather to. event was the race for— : 
surrection be not speedily suppressed.——The Paris Com- | convey the idea that there are virtues known tothe peasantry | The One Thousand Guineas Stakes, a subscription of 100 
mune has decided to insist on the resignation of the Com-| which an “ effete aristocracy” cannot equal. The story, in! sovs. each, h ft, for three-year-old fillies, Sst 101b.; the owner 
mittee of Public Safety, and that their successors be appointed spite of some blemishes, has interest, and its representation ‘of the second tilly received 200 sovs. out of the stakes, and 
at once. General Rossel has resigned and adheres to it. Fort | was greeted with applause. The heroine (Miss Lina Edwin),! the third saved his stake. D.M. (7 furlongs 210 yards.) 69 
Issy is untenable to either party. Fort Vanvres is still firing. | has contracted a Scotch wedding with a man of rank, who | subs. 
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Baron Rothschild’s Hannah, by King Tom—Mentmore Lass. in range of the heavy fire are suflering much on this account. | them the most noticeable is one by Lord O'Neill, on “ Abso- 
Y Senha 2 elena = = 3 All movement is dittic ult, and passes are necessary. People lution.” He is opposed to changes in the Prayer Book, and 
Ww St Brown Duchess wre afraid to send carts and horses with provisions into the | earnestly contends against the apparent intention of the 
CAtocaeas vosveeeeseeeeeeees Chaloner 3 | heavy fire, At Bellevue the other day the widow and daugh- | Synod to make an attempt to satisfy the Revisionists. 
The following also ran: ter of a horsedealer, named Thierry, while ironing on a table 
og Ang rlesey’s Queen Isabel; Mr. G. Jones's Lady Athel- |b: ul their legs sm: ‘shel by a shell from Issy. Amputation A conference of Republicans and Socialists is soon to be 
stone; Captain Machell’s Rose of Athol; Baron Rothschild’s was performed, but death is expected. held for the purpose of endeavoring to promote unity of ac- 


Corisande. 
The a betting was 5 to 2 against Hannah, 3 to 1 Cori- 
sande, 4 to t Noblesse, 8 to Ll Athelstone, and 23 to i against 


| tion among the different organizations in London, on the Con- 
| tinent, and in the provinces.. The new association is to be 
called “ The Universal Republican League,” the alleged ob- 
Steppe. Rose of Athol was the first to show in advance, fol- jects being to promote the intellectual, moral, and material 
lowed by the favorite and Lady Athelstone ; some distance | welfare of mankind, by uniting the Republicans of all coun- 
off being Noblesse, and Queen Isabel in the rear. After a) The Edinburgh Courant states that an approximate esti- tries and establishing branches of the league and Re publican 
furlong had been traversed, Hannah went to the fore, Steppe mate of the population within the municipality of that city | ¢ lubs all over the world; collec ling books and diffusing in- 
at the same time running into second place with Rose of | gives a total of 18,1 1, being an increase of upwards of 10,000 formation affecting the welfare of the people ; and educating 
Athol and Corisande in attendance. At the cords the two during the last ten years, | and supporting Republic an missionaries and lecturers, and 
last named were beaten and headed by Noblesse. Hannah, It has lately become the fashion for gardeners to apply the ape —_ to ge hn a “7 sey anism all over the world. 
however, continued in front, and defeated Steppe easily by names of ncn of note tn their favorite flowers, and to append! e members are also to be pledged to support the suppres- 
three len: gths; Noblesse was a bad third; Lady Athelstone, |)" wit Dee pant a brig oi sel ft See ®pPpene) Gon and abolition of ecclesiastic and aristoeratic titles and 
fourth; Rose of Athol, fifth; Corisande, next; and Queen otle T int aa © a6 thot 7 te R ih it ha henge privileges, the abolition of standing armies, compulsory and 
Isabel last throu: shout. ‘The race was run in 1 minute, 50 effect, ‘Thus we are told that John Bright (fuchsia) is“ very | eratuitous secular and industrial education with State assist- 
’ superior to Disraeli, or any other of that class.” This is dis- > “ ‘ % 
seconds.—Lund und Water ae mina ta. Me. Thanacli? cen ane ovatiiad ee eo boot paren, the provision by the State of suitable 
pare - pepe se ‘ Mr. ne Pye og — Femployment of all citizens able to work and sustenance for 
to fine vit he is “an elegant grower, and of most exceller. . . . 
THe Provosep Lvrernationan Four-oarko Maren) habit.” Lord Eleho is a “bold, fine sort, very suitable for bee a bo pore Sup —— — a _— — 
FoR 32,000.—The Newe stle Chronicle says:—* That the | exhibition,” whilst Prince Alfred is a “ free sort, and must be | 0.4. MOBObOTES arising out of the possession of private pro- 
veople of St. John, N. B., were disanpointed with the result | we i aha salen ’ ee : perty, universal suffrage, and sectional (and not local) consti- 
_ ’ ¥ bites i well stopped when young. tuencies in the proportion of one member for every 10,000 
of the great international four-oared match between the Tyne] ,, Ai! ‘ ‘ : ‘lectors. The confe » is called by the Int { 1 De- 
champion crew and the Paris crew, at Lachine, last Sep- The authorities of the Commune supply the reading rooms | ¢ — Ea ul he n ym = - ee hed me nterna iona r 
tember, there has never heen the sli: ehtest doubt: Dut that they | Which they have opened in the hospitals with Democratic | Mocratic Association, but the place of meeting is not stated. 
should so courageously throw cown the atm Uet to the Eng- | Papers, 0 hic hh de ‘fend the Republic and propagate Socialist | 
lish champions so. so mn after their picked mon had suffered doctrines, “ The books in the official libraries, says the | 
defeat at the hands of Reuforth and his colicagues was never | Commune, * are destined to degrade souls and to stifle patri- 
for a moment anticipated. The Tyne crew had bare ly got | OUC mapirations. | 
| 
| 


On Easter Sunday the Rev. F. Southgate, vicar of North- 
fleet, informed his congregation that as * buttons, bad money, 
and other things not tit to mention,” were put in the oflertory 
bags, the collections would in future be made in open plates. 























The other day a person died in Dublin Union who had 
been admitted in| February last under the name of Patrick 
McCormack. It has now beendiscovered that she is a woman, 
‘ who for twenty years has passed herself off as a man. 
settled down at home after their voyage across the Atlantic, The Mik Jowrnal, after referring to the baths of ass’s milk \ acy al ‘ ek A 
however, before Re»forth received 2 copy of articles of taken by the Roman ladies in olden times, strongly recom. |, “+ Heten has got abroad among the rural population of 
agreement from Fulton, the stroke oar of the Paris crew, for) mends its use to English ladies as an innocent cosmetic, | Ce Jon that the chject of the Government in taking the 
another match between the two celebrated fours. Unfortu- | though, it says, not inexpensive one, as it is retailed by a} CeMSUs Is to: ascertam how many unmarried men may be 
nately, however, before this doeument arrived, Renforth, | tradesman in the Edgware-road, London, at 5s. per quart. | spared to be husbands to French widows and spinsters. Sing- 
Martin, W inship, and Taylor had parted company, and the s 7 ; s ; halese mothers have in consequence been sending their un- 

tie] s ii h the . 1 Dr. Llooker, the accomplished Director of the Royal Gar- married sons into the recesses of the jungle out of reach of 
articles in the shape in which they wert forwarded could not ; /. . wy 
be accepted by the champion. A day or two after the sen- dens at Kew, has left England on a botanical expedition to | the Government enumerators, in the hope that they may thus 
sition pair-oared match on the Tyne, between Renforth and | He interior ot ergy ne ae ni SaCn by = escape the French connubial conscription, 

Selly ; Tavlor : Rechiin Min Wn _ ms R. Ball and one of the gardeners from Kew, to assist in col- . rie 
Kelly and Taylor and Winship, the first named celebrated He rey ttantas and ae the party will penetrate an almost un.|_, 4 Paragraph has lately appeared in several journals, giving 
oursman named the articles of offering to match three Eng- | @CUNS pkunts; and: ah | ead | the deseripti P acasket which it is ed that the lat 

! g i alse | é ats Cae et " dk intoenek | scription of a casket which it is supposed that the late 
lish oaramen and himself to. row Fulton and his coll .| tried fie dd we shall wait for the result with much interest. ee cae a : : : 

sh oarsmen and himseif to row Fulton and his colleagues The botanists are expected to be away for two or three Duke of Wellington left Prince Arthur, with directions that 
upon the terms and conditions stated in the draft of agr | Petes the. ‘ . ’ Jit should be opened when His Royal Highnsss came of age. 
ment. The articles, as altered, were forwarded to Mr. Rob it. ie |'This story has no foundation whatever. 
Fulton, together with a letter, in which Renforth explained | Michael Torpey, the principal in the great diamond robbery, | x 1 oo coca s ‘ 
that the Tyne champion crew was disbanded, and that it} has been apprehe mded, and has been brenght before the | ase ver of me nei and Peterhead ships that go to 
Was impossible for himself, Taylor, Winship and Martin to) Marylebone police magistrate and committed for trial. The the Greenland seal fishing have arrived. They have bad gi 
sant abaie is dhe eek teek. Eick Sanus nec oF acu police set a watch upon Mrs. Torpey, who, as a disguise, had | cellent catches, and they give the most favorable wecounts of 
anticipation on the part of Renforth, an answer was yester- | dyed oe hair black and put on mourning. She was traced to | the ships that have not vet returned. The season will be a 
day received by the champion seuller at the Sir Charle soa house in Marylebone-road, and there the prisoner was cap- 2s mage ge one. The ships that have arrived vary in the 
Napier Inn, Queen street, Neweastle, from Fulton, accepting | tured. In his possession were thirty-seven diamonds, valued | num ver of seals they contain, from 2,000 to 17,800. 
in the most) plucky m: Y possible, the yomade foran-| at. fr CTO US : “The Garde : » Soul,” > — ee} : bs 
vo seg taxtge esate: Pree pe nti le, Ue otter made for an-/at from £700 to £800, and “Phe Garden of the Soul, ) A Welsh Harp with English Strings—Mr. Punch’s ubiqui- 
other international match to take place over six miles on the | Romish manual of devotions. 4  f, P Riteale al or 
Kennebeceasis River, North America, for £500 a side and the tons eye has fallen upon four lines of pociry in the Oowestry 
ESE SEE CEES Yea aa. ae sais tare : Domestic Cookery—The best way to make a rice pudding | Adrertiser. They are given as the production of a Welshman 
championship of the world, on the 25d day of August, or on : ; 4 e ae : : H : 
such latter day as the water may be smooth tie Ei lial —the Milky Way. -Work and Play—University athletic | who has condescended to compose in the language of Eng- 
crew being allowed £200 as expenses ” ; as sports are said to deve clop pluck. Very likely they de.— |lishmen. They refer to a combat in which he had been en- 

$3 bR - 4 } Art Dogma—An artist’s wife never admires her husband's gaged, his antagonist having been armed with a poker: 




















In connection with the above, we learn that on Friday 











afternoon, April 28, a crew consisting of J. Bright, R. Cham- | “0° Try codceding 3 ” ag if ‘tl “ ite ve ry a B = | “The knock with the ‘prooker’ 7 never forget, 
oe » ia “ <t— » i r -} : was i . . * « . . 
hers, IL. Kelley, and J. Renforth (stroke), rowe (La trial spin | | Flattering Request mo oe ’ ager l 1S ofall v dull! it ‘As long get i come to Llangollen ; 
over two iniles on the Tyne without a coxswain. The above, ski, Lam so glad you've come !—we're all so dreadfully du Whenever ?'ll come, i Htry to go home, - 
it is expected, will form the four that Renforth proposes to pe — sit ap cook an . wag age ~ a ely on of yours, Bit better, bit better than last time whatever, 
na : : vey Il never be - o talk ti vey hear the piano going! |, : ss 
take out with him to Canada to row the St. John (New | *" -After Mr. Canning—Science (10° Woman): I howl They are not absolutely perfect to English ears, and we 
Brunswick) crew, fora stake of £500 a side. The trial trip | ‘ho | have mn vecial diffie ly i accepting “ whateve good 
eave immense. satisf: r mn tothe el  lealled a new se ae machine into existence to re-dress the | H@Ve an eapecial dilmcukty in accepting =whatever asa goo 
it imense satisfaction to the champion’s sapporte BS, 831 64 — Punch. jrhyme to * Llangollen.” But we receive them ¢ efully” asa 





the men rowed wonderfully well together, and kept a capital | ; 
course throughout, It is generally anticipated that Jame: | Not at all Strange.—A correspondent under the 
Perey will accompany the crew across the Atlantic as * spare |" Strange “asks how itis that in all advertisements for culi- 


proof of a conciliatory spirit on the part ‘of the writer, who 
head | 
does not utterly despise Svexvey..—Mrs. Malaprop presents 





v “PL fii sailor aaah Gael “yite | her compliments to Mr. Brace, and begs to he reformed if he 
man.” ixelley will Teave for Putney in the course of a day | Mtry assistance Plain Cooks” only are required, and: pretty | considers that her giving: just a thimbleful of spirits to a eab- 
or two, but will return to Neweastle ‘as soon as the crew com. | ones never sought. He seems to forget that advertiseme nts | man, for purveying her six boxes up above three pair of 
mence striet training, | for servants come not from the gentleman but the lady of the | st; airs, would be permitted by the claws of the Excuseable 
—— Ss > sa | 

ee = | hou ‘ A New olution of the Old Diflie vulty i apa | Liquors Bill.———Natural Selec tion- “ Development of spe- 
|(filling up census) tom: tiden of sixteen summers: Rosie, my cies !” said an old bill-discounter, “dow t talk to me about de 

‘ siecle - = sie REE Deeg . '__Rosie: - a ence aes : “ ’ 
FACTS AND FANCIES. | love, yorrre not three and twenty !—Rosie: No, pa dear, but velopment of spesics. The only thing worth studying is devel& 


}you nid it all up, don’t you ? And as Aunt Jane has returned 

| herself—well, quite “ six” years younger than she is, L thought 
The Lord Chamberlain has notified the public that her Ma |it would bring the total nearer the truth !— Ilow does 

jesty’s birthday, May 24, will be kept up this year on the | spring come in %—Like a bud.—Fun. 

previous Saturd: vw, M: hy 20, 


opment of specic "———A Dependent Position—To be a 
great orator is a great distinction, but a successful public 
speaker pays heavily for bis popularity, for how uncomforta- 
| ble it must be for him, when a whole assembly hangs upon 
| A Pretender to the Crown—A. chignon.———lHlorace says | his lips!———A&plitting the Difference—Speaking of the at- 

Jolin May, a man who had att: =r to 102 years of age, | care penetrates into all places. Except railways, Judy thinks. }tendance of the company of divines and” scholars, now en- 
died recently in the West of England. Hee niered Devon- pA Carpenter is seldom as handsome as his wife, be- | gaged on a very important work of revision, at| the meet- 

















port dockyard nearly 90 years ago, and at the time of his de-| cause he is generally a deal planer————.\ Hint to Brag- | ings they have lately been holding, the newspapers inform 

cease Was in the full possession of his feulties. | varts—Whatcan be more useful than a clock ? yet it alw s/us that “the number of those present varied between 20 

R runs itself down.—— Whatever is is right, exce pt your left |and 21.” There is but one inference to be drawn from 

A singular occurrence took place at Ryde lately. Captain | hand and foot——A Noose-paper—A marriage cértifieate. | this statement, namely, that the exact number of those pre- 
Ciialmers, the senior captain in the employ of * Port of | ———- Young Ladies should be taueht to rise with the larks, | sent must have been 201 5.———CCase of Census-Conscience— 






Portamouth and Ryde United Service Packét Company, | but net to get up to them. | Conscious head of family (an old |i udy, viving the paper, on 
jumpe | overboard as his boat, the Princess of Wales, the lar. | wis Giismatiash dase oy ae eee ay | Monday, to the Enumerator)—* Here is the paper, Mr. Ac- 
est of the Company’s fleet, was leaving Ryde pier. He was| Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, apropos of the demand for labor, | cmulator, but I want particular to say something for the in- 


rescued and dragged on board, but soon afterwards jumped | Writes to the Times, advocating the esti iblishment of local | form: ation of her Majesty, bless her heart, likewise her family’! 
from the other side. Tle was again rescued, and for a long | |Jabor markets in all great centres of popula tion, and that | which you see it says ‘sle spt or abode’—and I wouldnt deceive 
time was supposed to be dead, but ultimately recovered. | the se should be in communication with the head or central | jher Majesty or her government on no account, and the fact 

labor market in London. He maintains that such ma- lis, that I didn’t sleep a wink all the blessed night, by reason 
chinery would gers? the Na, : tase ‘ thoroughly informed | oF 4 tooth, which I hope you'll explain to the Queen, and say 
months old, but the parents of the child are not known. At igna since: Hosnaeny igs nee “ean ‘ | I couldn't have it took out on Saturday, a : my dentist is of the 
the opening of the inquest by Dr. Garland, the coroner, it was | . Phe company of the Comedie p ranenis hits announced its Jewish persuasion, which [don't blame him for, quite the re- 
elicited that the child was taken by a quack doctor immedi- | Mtention ot visiting London this month Phis is the first | verse, but Tam going to him to-day to have it oxtricated, and 
ately after birth, at 10 o'clock at night, toa woman who hos | Hime, it is believed, that this theatrical fraternity, which has | so ple ase to say that T only * Abided,” ete., ete.—Paneh. 
charge of three other children, and who has been paid 2s. 64. | ™ history going back to the A aid 1650, and which is, perhaps, | 
per week for taking charge of the child. Two days before | Paris that has ever existed, has left its pr EMAneNs home in| 
the death of the child the parish doctor was sent for, who Paris and undertaken to give performances ina foreign Jand. 
eave itas his opinion that the child died of emaciation, pro- 
duced by a lack of proper food. The inquiry was adiourned. | 


1 


A baby-farming case which has terminated fatally has just 
occurred at Oakhill, Somerset. The victim is an infant three 








A Frienpry Cats, anp Wat was Sarp.—It is human nature to tell 
leur friends of our ailments. We all de it, expecting sympathy. Sym- 









The General Syie wiof the Trish Protest: _ 1 "pis scopal C hurch ereat comfort to invalids. When we have recovered, too, we 
has been sitting in Dablin for several days, but has only got 


eat subject of eon- | trait 





good 





of the medicines that relieved us, This is: 
humanity, It shows that we are grateful for the benefits 








a yy ‘ 
» major of a Prussian regiment says the total loss of the | OV? pretiminary business as yet The ¢ 











German armies during the war is approximately 100,000 kille: ; troversy will be the revision of the Prayer Book, which will | received ; 

and wounded, of whom 4,000 are officers, of which latter up for discussion upon a report by Master Brooke's | The other day Mrs, E. Suteliif, the well-known teacher of crayon paint: 
1,000 are dead. It is stated that this is from official data, and | CoMmaitice recommending a strict rule as to“ practices,” set. | ing, whose efdier Is in Court Strect, Brooklyn, was visited by a lady 
will be found to be very nearly accurate. To this number | ting what may be indicated as the evangelical idea as impe- | pupil, who had been absent from her class neariy a mouth. | What has 
must be added 25,000 to 30,000 dead from sickness, which | '#tive for the future ; and proposing various alterations in the | been the matter 7" said Mrs, 8... ‘Have you been sick 2" Very” was 
swells the list enormously. | definitions of doctrine, so as to determine the Real Presence | the reply. “What complaints? “Dyspepsia, TP thought I should have 





nivoversy and that on the Absolution Servic It is com-|dicd * “Abt and what did the doctors do for you, my dear? 











ive pr ions are being ei sey fora gr ; “A r : ” te 
ae . ae r Pe a i . ‘ saps — Jer nil - i and | | plained by some that the “ Baptismal Regeneration” subject * Nothing,” responded the young lady, A gentleman friend, 

1 Oo - ts = ¢ “ . . . > “99 s >: 
exhibitic sy este % anulactures, natural products, | is not also dealt with. <A large party in the Synod, however, | continued, with a tell-tale blush, “induced me to try Plantation Bitters 
and works of art, to be held in that island in June neXt. | aro avainst all chanme. Ac Stine has heen 4 inted by | ae aa : Hy well!” Thise rsation oceur, 
T! hough chietly for the display of specimens of the islands’ 9 Srend rege athe nT cornet 1as heen appointed bY | and you sec the result: Lam perfectly irall esiloncenbnasie ee itn a 

ira ale RENE. Ri, oe ag - “eS | the Synod to watch a warliamentary proceedings whic aay * Jifle’s studio: sud it is here viven as she relates it, word 
| ce, it is not to be confined to the islanders, but will be j : I , : Se ale dings which | red in Mrs, Sutelifie’s studio: si Cae ye 





jmay directly or indirectly affect the interests of the Church. | gor word. 
| In nine of the dioceses the required proportion of the clergy & 
have bound themselves to commute, The bishops have not! gpa Moss Parte from p 





1 to English exhibitors, with the restriction that imported 
nvinufacture are not to be allowed to compete with 
island inanufactires. A prominent fe ature will be 








2, for Plane Mange, Pt 








a grand display of the cattle for which the ands ure so a pcre orgs J wii intention of their order ae the subject. vale py . pore sisi eid  healthicnt, und mong ee 
hemou sits . ishand | it is said the Representative Bo iv find great diffienlty in pro | food in th ’ 
curing wie they consider safe investments for the Church aid E 
‘anestion of food suppl becoming very serious in all} funds to be handed over to ct mby the Te mporalitie + Com- | FACTS YOR THE LARIES 
the villages round ‘Paris under fire. Ne uilly, Courbevoie, | nai <ioners. A number of pamp thie ‘ts On various aspects of In 1870 Mrs. W. made, with her Wheeler and Wilson machine, + 


Asnieres, Suresnes, Puteanx, Boulogne, Clamart—in fact, all, be “ Revision” question are appearing in Dublin, and among | vests,, besides dving her family sewing for six pereons. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


MARX & CO. 
18 WALL ST. 
“BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 
JAY COOKE & CO., 
20 WALL STREET, and 41 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
HENRY CLEWS « CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 
WHITE, MORRIS & CO. 
2 WALL STREET. 
“MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD & CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
52 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & — 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 























FOSTER, 
10 WALL STREET. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICAGO BANKERS. 
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c. & OO. F. BADGER. 








CHARLESTON BANKERS. 
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A. C. 


KAUFFMAN. 




















~ FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wat. Srreet, Fripay P, M., May 12, 1871 


The money market works very easily at 
four to five per cent., as low as three per cent. 
being accepted on Government collaterals. 
National bank notes are in such abundance 
as to lead to a discount of 144@3%¢ per cent. 
Discounts are unchanged, but commercial 
paper is in better demand. Gold is firm but 
dull at 11144; double eagles are scarce and 
command a premium for shipment. Foreign 
exchange is strong, and prime sterling is quo- 
ted at 1103, for 60 days and 1107, for short 
sight. At these rates there is a profit in ship- 
ping even the smaller denominations. 

Governments are extremely dull, but the 


market is strong. The following are the 
latest quotations : 

May 5. May 12. 
U. S. 6's, 1881, cpn....... 116%@117 1167,@117 
U. S. 5-20°s, 1862, cpn.... 111 @111%, 1107,@111 
U. 8S. 5-20°s, 1864, cpn.... 110% @111'5 1107,@111 5 
U. S. 5-20’s, 1865, cpn.... 1107,@111 110%,@I111 
U.S. 5 20's, 1865, new cpn 113%@1134%  1134@113\ 
U. 8. 5 20's, 1867, cpn.... 113@113%  113\@1133 
U. S. 5-20's, 1868, cpn.... MBY@11B§ =: 113. {@113% 
U. S. 10-40's, ex-cpn...... 10956 @1095, 1095 1095, 
U. S. Currency 6'8........ 1156 @1155, 1155,@115% 


State bonds are more active, and there have 
been some large dealings in Southern securi- 





ties at an advance in quotations. The fol- 
lowing are the latest quotations : 

May 5. May 12. 
Tenn Sixes, ex-cou..... 67%Q@ 67% Wy Wy 
Tenn Sixes, new. ...... 67%@ 67% 0 @ Ws 
Virginia Sixes, ex-cou.. 6855@ 60% “0” @ — 
Virginia Sixes, new.... T14@ 724 TW%6@ 72 
WN Carolina Sixes, ex-cou 47 @ 48 MQM ATG 
N Carolina Sixes, new.. U3 @ Wy BY %2w 
N Carolina Sixes, Sp Tax 184@ 19 195@ 19% 
Missouri Sixes.......... 937,@ My M6@ 5% 
Miss Sires, H. & St. Jos RQ 3 MW @ Ms 
Louisiana Sixes, ex-cou. — @ 7 6 @ 6 
Louisiana Sixes, new... — 65 RY@ 6B 
Alabama Eights......... * @ 104 18A@ 104 

‘ G ‘ 


$ Carolina Sixes, old.. 9 3 @ T% 
Do new, Jan &July... OXY@ 61 B%@ 63% 
The dealings on the Stock Exchange dur- 

ing the week have been on a much more 

moderate scale, both parties having seemingly 
signed a truce for the time being. The mar- 
ket for speculative securities may be classed 
as firm but dull, the cxception being the 
Union Pacific stock, which has been active 
under advancing quotations. There is evi- 
dentiy a growing demand for the best gold 
dividend railroad bonds, which are now in 
great request on the foreign ‘Changes, and 
with the continued ease in the London mar- 
ket the time is favorable for the introduction 
of new loans, which, however, to be success- 














ful, must be fully endorsed on this side. The 
following are the closing quotations : 

May 5. May 12. 
American Gold........... 11¥@ — 1114“@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western.... 110%@ — 100%@ — 
RRR ARTE — Phy Wy 
Erie preferred ......... 48 4855 50 51 
SDL cose a sic cactan 132 @13245 129 @130 
Tilinois Central .. 185 135% 1354, @136 
Sa 1114%@ — 1094.@ - 
Michigan Central........ 1224%@ — 123 @1233, 
N. Y. Central and H. 917,.@ — 4@ 
N.Y. C. H. Scrip.....  @ We WG 
Northwestern........... %kK@— 4. @ 
Northwestern pref ...... YS5,@ WY WT4s@ — 
Ohio and Mississippi... 5134.@ 5145@ 
ED MEER cacoctcnvenes 44q — 457,@ - 
RSE . 125% @125% 127% @1277, 
Rock Island... --. 1154 @1153, 114',@1147, 
Reading. .. . 1133,.@ 1137.@ — 
407 ao 624@ §27, 6240 63 
St. Paul preferred 824.@ 82 8144.@ 815, 
Union Pacitic Be@ — Bee@ — 
Wabash and W 65 @ O54 (43,06 ES 
Western Union... Mua wy@ 


Adams Express S14 S14@ 81s 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 574@ Sy — 
U.S. Express -. SIe@ 58% S4Q@ — 
We Se eccscstexcece 6 @— 45 


Central Pacific Gold Bonds............... 101%@ 102 

Union Pacific Gold Bonds................ 935,@ 937 
Union Pacitic Land Grants............... ip 4 8434 
Union Pacific Incomes..............-+--- 8630 873g 


The state of the London market is thus de- 
scribed in the Bullionist of April 22nd : 

Although subject to some line fluctuation, 
the tone of the Stock and share markets has 
been favorable throughout the whole of the 
week. The fine agricultural weather, the 
drooping tendency of the corn marke}, with 
the existing abundance of money, and the 
feeling that while the hostilities between the 
existing Governments in France continue no 
financial operations of great importance will 
be atlempted have encouraged — business. 
Whilst the fortnightly account in Foreign 
bonds and other securities has been in force 
since Wednesday and engaged a large share 
of the dealers’ attention,an important amount 
of dealing has been concluded for the new 
account. “ Contangoes,” although considera- 
ble, were not so heavy as expected. Foreign 
Sec arities, with few exceptions, were carried 
over at 4 to 6 per cent. whilst the rates of 
continuation on English Railway shares did 
not asa rule exceed 3g, although anterior to 
the adjustment of differences and the publica- 
tion of the traffics of the heavy lines, this 
market was in an unhealthy condition be- 
cause the traffic returns of the southern lines 
created dissatisfaction. This market was 
however, again weakened, by a report that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his fresh 
financial statement would propose the taxing 
of tickets ; this being without foundation, the 
tendency was, if anything, rather more favo- 
rable, but through the large amount of Stock 
in the hands of jobbers any great change for 
the better was prevented. Tie Home Funds 
were strengthened by the influx of gold to 
the Bank, and the purchase on account of the 
Sinking Fund for the National Debt. 

The market for American Securities was 
active, and presented a favorable appearance. 
5-20’s have been in demand at an advance of 
¥, but the principal dealings were in Atlantic 
and Great Western, consequent upon the 
last decree obtained from the Pennsylvania 
court. The company is now out of all the 
courts, and has been delivered over to the 
new manager, in whom the public have 
shown great confidence. United States Six 
per cent. 5-20 Bonds exhibit a rise of \, 
ditto 1865 issue 14, ditto 1867 13, ditto 10-40 
Bonds jy. In Railway Shares Atlantic and 
Great Western Debentures for Bischoff- 
sheim’s Certificates have advanced 1, ditto 
Consolidated Bonds for ditto 2, ditto Reor- 
ganisation Stock 334, Erie Shares 14, ditto 
Six per cent. Convertible Bonds 114, Illinois 
Central Shares 1, and Illinois and St. Louis 
Bridge 2'3. The latest prices are annexed :— 
U.S. Six per cent. 5-20 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d. at 
90%, to 9015; ditto 1865 issue, 9014 to 903, ; 
ditto 1867, 924g to 925g; ditto 5 per cent. 
10-40 Bonds, ex. 4s. 6d., 8934 to 805. ; Atlantic 
and Great Western 8 per cent. Debentures 
for Bischoffsheim’s Certificates, 4513 to 46; 
ditto Consolidated Bonds Seven per cent. for 
ditto 424g to 43; ditto Pennsylvania, &c., 
Seven per cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, 1877 
for ditto, 80 to 85; ditto, Reorganisation 7 
per cent. Scrip, 1245 to 131g prem.; Erie 
Shares, ex. 4s. 6d., 194g to 191g; ditto Six 
ver cent. Convertible Bonds, 631g to 6414; 
llinois Central Shares, $100 pd. ex. 4s. 6d., 
11034 to 111 Me 3 Illinois and St. Louis Bridge 
Ist mort., 88!g to 891g; Louisiana Six per 
cent. Levee Bonds, 58! to 59g; Massa- 
chusetts Five per cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 
93 to 95; New Jersey United Canal and 
Railway Bonds, 98 to 94; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 91 to 
93; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six per cent. 
Bonds, 1910, 9234 to 9844 ; Virginia Six per 
cent. Bonds ex. 4s. 6d., 574g to 5813. The 
Omaha Bridge Eight per cent. Bonds were 
1 to 145 prem. 

The West Wisconsin Company have con- 
tracted with the Wason Car Manufacturing 
Company at Springfield, Mass., for 150 pas- 
senger and freight cars, one half of which 
have been delivered, and are now running on 
their road. Their locomotives are furnished 
by Baldwin's Locomotive Works at Philadel- 
phia. The Chicago and North-Western Com- 
pany have negotiated a loan of between three 
and four millions mortgage on their line from 
Madison to Tomah, and have now more than 
1,200 men at work to fulfill their part of the 
contract for this air-line from Chicago’ to St. 
Paul. When this road, with the West Wis- 
consin, is finally completed there will be a 
new route from Chicago to the great North- 
West very much shorter than any at present 
in operation. : 


This important air-line railway, between 
St. Paul and Chicago, will probably be com- 
pleted this summer. Several hundred men 





are now at work between Menominee and 


| Hudson, and the line will strike the St. Croix 


by August or September next. Between St. 
Paul and Iludson the road is now being sur- 
veyed, and the capitalists of St. Paul, who are 
awake to their interests, and know full well 
| how prominent a position this road will take 
| in the great railroad system now centering at 
| this point, will see that this end of the line 
| shall be constructed in time to meet the track- 
layers as they emerge from the woods of Wis- 
;consin on the banks of the St. Croix. The 
| railroad bridge at Hudson will also soon be 
) under way, and there is every reason to believe 
| the West Wisconsin road will this year be en- 
tirely completed, and thus bring St Paul and 
Chicago in close connection. 











STOCKS AND SECURITIES. 





Ba, °F4 POM... 2. cccceeesecescees 
5s, ‘74 cow 

6s, Pacific ex-coup..........--- | 
Ga, "81 COUP...........scceeeene 


S&S asses 
2 2 22EVe 


a 
> PPP 


New York 5s, 
do. ‘ 


5s, 

do. 6s, 

do. = 78, 
ion ee 


o Ts, new 
Illinois Canal Bonds. "70. - 
do 68, *70—79... 


do. War Loan 





do 

do Bonds 6s 

do ree 
Michigan 68, °73—"B3..........--.. +++ 


do %s, 68 and "78.............. 


Te CINE... 5 ncn ccivss ccrsnces 
do 


dos 
do Fund Act., of "66................ 
do do Wl lis comeaoenonans 
Ohio 6%, *75 
> SPR 
i | ewe wwe 


South Carolina Gs.......... 2.0... 2.02. 
do new Jan. and July coup......... 
do do April and Oct. coup.......... 


Tennessee 6s, 
do new Bonds 


MNT cencrcateinns scceatcccae 
do new Bonds........ peanese 
do registered old 


City Bonds. 
New York 6s, 5. auiediia vadeesa cake 


do eee 
do Ree 
) 5s, ‘70 






o — 6s, Park Loan.... 
Jersey City W. A............. 
Memphis 6s. 
Savannah 7s 7 
New Orleans Consols.... 





Railroad Bonds. 


Albany & Susquehanna tst Bonds... 
do do 2d Bonds... 
do do 3d Bonds... 

Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage....... 

do mortgage pref... 
do Income 


Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie ist Mort....... 


Central Pacific Gold Bonds. ......... 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund.. 
o Ist Mortgage 
do Income 
Chic. Burl. & Quincey 8s, 1st mort .. 
Chic. & Milwaukee ist mort......... 
Chic. & N. West Sinking Fund 
do Int. 
do cons, conv........ ; 
do Ext. Bonds......... 
do | Ee 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s....... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg 2d mort...... 
do 3d mort..... 
do 4th mort.... 
do cons. 8. F.. 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund....... 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort... 
do 2d mort... 


Del. Lack. & West. 1st mort.... .... 


Erie Ist mort. extend 
dt. ere 
do 7s, 2d mort., ‘79. 
do 7%, 8d mort., '88................ 
do 7s, 4th mort.,"80....... |... 

do 7s, 5th mort., "88 





Galena & Chic. ext........ 
de 2d mort.... 
Great Western Ist mort., “68 
do Ist mort., "SS. 
do 2d mort...) 


Hann, & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr. 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert ; 
Harlem 1st mort. 7s........... . 
do Ist mort. and Sinking Fund 
Hudson River 7s Ist mort. "69... .... 
do 7s2d mort. Sink. Fund. *85 
do 78 3d mort. “75.2... 2... 


Nlinois Central 7s ‘75 


Lack. & Western 
Lake Shore Divid. Bonds 


Michigan Central 8s, 1882. 





Boston, Hartford & Erie ist Mort...) 


Georgia 6s, "72 coupon..............- 


do Te, War ROOM... .000.000 | 





















Pacific Railroad Bonds were thus quoted: | GENERAL QUOTATIONS OF STOCKS AND BONDS, 


CORRECTED BY 


Bid. 


110% 
110% 
1134, 
113\ 
109% 
1087, 


“62g 





John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 























































































Ask. | STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask 
I] | | 
| Railroad Bonds, | 
«+» || Mich. new Ist mort. 8s, °82.......... | | 
- i Mich. Sonth. & N. 1. 7s Sink Fund., | 
ao Fae o 2d mort..... eae aoe 
117 | Milwaukee & St. Paul 1st mort. 6s...) 106% | 107 
7 i| do 2d mort...... 2 aw 
mt | do = °73-10s, convert. ......... | 9 | 983 
anne | do ee, a | aia seat 
111 Morris & Essex Ist mort............. ‘URS ate 
cane do ee a en 
lll | do Construct Bonds.......... nae F laeas 
1134 || New Jersey Central 1st mort........ seca iT ‘aa’ 
ee do 2d mort. see 1 
11339 do new. 101% tees 
aa New York Central 6s, °8 92 
109% ee 9334 
ov | do aon 
do 89 
do 107 
do ls conv 101 | 
do bo ee 
| New York & New Haven 6s......... | 100 | 
Ohio & Miss, Ist mort.............-. | 100% | 101 
oO EES Hs 
| 
| Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri. | 9 | 1003 
Peninsula Ist mort........ A sane | wees 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. ist me | i0dig | 
do do 2d mort.. 6. | .... 
do do 3d mort...... | 98 | 98% 
918 |) Quincy & Tol. 1st mort. °90..... — Sl | 823g 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain.......... 93 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony........... eax 
do Ist mort. ext 4 | og: 
a do eee 89 Hed 
72 do —_ Equip. Bonds a ee 
89 Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 9038 | **"" 
do Ist mort. W. Div........ Sts 87% 
ae Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ 36 937% 
see do Land Grants, 7s cf = | Bie 
“05% eT a niscerccvesvessens S64 | Big 
o4 
“s Rallroad Stocks. | 
ax Alt. & Terre Haute.................. uy | 80 
19\ do protetred.. .....<.eccccs 119% | .... 
40 | 
32 Boston, Hartford & Erie............ 2% 2% 
Chicago & Alton.................... 18y | 119 
) »referred. 119% | .... 
Chicago & N. Western... R4y Mig 
do preferred. . 7 975 
Chicago & Rock Island...... 14% | 114% 
ae Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 158 15839 
633g || Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cinein.. .” ROY 90 
61 Cleveland & Pittsburg......... 127 128 
23 23% 
10% 1093 | 10934 
St 90 
72 Wy Wy 
5T 50 5Us 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.............. 103 10339 
do preferred Ro nnaddewekeree 103 10345 
MN ese naschicetousenavaa+ caves 14% | 131 
Pees do OI inns sive icsciiocinne esos 
*s** |] Joliet & Chicago..................... 91 Ry 
“oS [linvis Central..... ................| 1353¢ | 135% 
ee Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| 109 100%, 
Marietta & Uincin. 1st preferred... 30 
do 2d preferred..... 9 --- 
Michigan Central...” se — 1234 | 12389 
waar “sn St  renene 623, 62k4 
do preferred... ......... 81} B1% 
Mors @ Maeox............:......., os” asi 
“ass New Haven & Hartford... ... 165 
© Re ee 
tees eee 107% | 108 
“Bling N. Y. Central & Hudson River... ... 98% | 98% 
’ do Scrip Certificate...... ..| Mh, 
“*** 1) New York & New Haven...... ..., 151 ove 
 .. eepbeteereeen 140 + 
oy Norwich & Worcester............... ‘ ees 
91 || Ohio & Mississippi Certificate. | Sig | 5135 
do preferred... ...6..000% 81 82 
102 | Resome.. Ae Sea 50 tees 
Stee ttsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago ¢ 9935 | 99 
“2H Rendings: s+ wayne # Chleago guar) st | ste 
#3 || St. Louis & Iron Mountain... 2/19" 594s | 60 
113 || Toledo, Wabash & Western.........| 4% | 64g 
<n | a preferred... 803g | .... 
993¢ || Union Pacific...............°" B45 | 34 
hod Coal Stocks, 
bad American Coal C 51 Sy 
! Lae ee — i 52g 
1025 || Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 30 338 
“agiy || Delaware & Hudson Canal. 120% | 121 
9834 ’ennsylvania Coal Co... 220 225 
es wring Mountain Coal 50 58 
Wilkesbarre Coal.....0..00. 10... noe wane 
87 | 
a Miscellaneous, | 
100 TI 56 966 66: sono os wwdccadnc sees 
Boston Water Power........__. 
“gg” [| CamtonCo.... “SH 
Mariposa Mining Co... 7 
Oo preferred............ 11g 
a do 10s Trust's Cert 
36 Pacitic See 45% 
a || q arent PENI os oc enies 000 1235 
estern Union Telegraph........... 
sane do Bond. . 28% . = 
Railroad Gold Bonds, | 
aa First Mortgage, 
S494 |! Ga Central Pacific 
GP CON PONG Soo a vcass cesassanccc 
oo 6s Kansas Pacific Int. Feb. & Aug... 
105 fis do do Int. June & Dee... 
102 | 6s Missouri Pacific... .. ree eee 
Sea 7s California Pacitic. ... eee ieee 
| 7s Rockford, Rk. Island & St. Louis. 
| %s St. Louis & South Eastern... 
| 7s Chicago & South Western........ 
| (Guaranteed by Chic. R. 1. & Pacific.) 
| ts New York, Oswero & Midland 
| 7s Kansas Pacitie 


ts Georgia State Aid Boads | 
(Brunswick & Albany E. B.. guaran-} 
i teed by State of Georgia.) } 
| Ss Alabama & Chattanooga.......... 
| (Guaranteed by the State of Alabama)| 
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THE Skee. 


OCEAN STEAM SHI HIPS. | Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s | 


THROUGH LINE } 
CUNARD LINE. To California and China, 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. | Touching at Mexican Ports, 
| AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 


303 


* FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


AND TAN, 
l 


YSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
| moving 












Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 





The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 39 Park Row, 

Brown Discolorations from the skin. : New-York, 
B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, | — . , 
New York. for any publication contained in the following list 
Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 
our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 


Between New York and Liverpool. | 


Calling at Cork Harbor. 


On the 4th and 20th of Each Month, | Pierard only by De 


9 Bond Street, 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH 
| Street, 


Every Wednesday and every Thursday. RIVER, foot of Canal | 
ss > at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when 


MOODY'S 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding 


Rates of Passage. | 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, #13000 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
ee errr $145 00, Gold. 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin. ...$8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 











Saturday), for ASPINW TALL, connecting via Panama 
Railway with one of the Company's Steamships from 
Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at MAN 
| NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steame rs 





| for SOUTH PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN | 
| PORTS 


| 
| Bagyas 


‘on hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult. 
re-nasters — baggage through, and at: | 
) ladies and children without male protectors, 





& 


te nd 
Baggage received on the dock the day before sailing, 








for Perforating into | 
Checks, Drafts, &e., 


they are drawn, 

yrevent alteration. 
he check is moved | 
forward by the up- | 
ward action of the | 


to 


lever of the machine. | 





| N. B.—No allowance can possibly be made for any 
the amount forwhich | irre: gularity in the delivery of these 


j every precaution will be taken to insure their safe de 


| hivery. 


EUREKA STAMP | any News Agent in the United States. 


1 


ONDON WEEKLIES, 




















publications, but 


Subserptioni 





| 
n | Price SX Per Year 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- = ‘ | All the Y Yickens) 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, | fer to send them down early. Anexperienced surgeon | eek — > otinG, MOODY, fF atone ogg Gaba aia j - ra 
Havre, Antwerp, snd other ports on the continent; |on board. Medicine and attendance free. 68 Trinity Building. P. O, Box 6028, N.Y. | Army and Navy Gazette hates caeinesnep 15 00 
and for Mediterranean ports. For passage tic — or age r infe ee | apply je ° Atheneum. . hess ry 00 

reic! Cat ssage. ly at the Com- | the Company's ticket office, on the wharf, foot o Bells’ Life in Londc . Se “10 00 
pangs Otic Bowing Green we UPS AE MECC | Oona Siret, North iver, New York. , |  SGSNTS WANTES. Rien Bee 
a se ssage, aw Trinttw , Yr, Ag Bullionist.. Cet siubbeebhkeenwesadeieha 15 00 
oan passage, a; 111 Broadway, Trinity F. R. BABY, A gent. re » 50 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check | Cassell's Magazine. SE 100 
Ss CHAS. G. FR ANCKLYN, AGENT. UNITED STATES AND BRALIL STEAM- > eo —_ Don't fail to secure Circular and a Weekly Nos.. ‘_ 4 
eye tte SHIP COMPANY / Address 8. M. Srencer, Brattleboro, Vt. MS SR Se RRR a 1400 

» Daily News, last date each week....... 5 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. | geGuLaR MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 23d of Daily Telegraph, last dat "eek * Be 
yeav as — . . ‘ay t date weekly. ... > 00 
every month: JAN TED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell Dispatch. Se tet th Le 7 100 
[NEAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING | SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. Trnkeraven. jthe celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING | peonomist. Pini Baia eatin Cet Ren er yp a): 18 00 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND | NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. Stocem. | MACHINE. Has the unpen-reep, makes the | Bngineer... fe 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. MERRIMACK, Capt. Wier. } “Lock Stiren™ (alike on both sides), and is Engineering. 1b 00 
> Dp These splendid steamers sail on sche dule time, and | FULLY LICENSED, The best and cheapest fa- | pra, 14 00 
Rates of Passage. call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio BB mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address | Ryening Mail, Semi-weekly each date,.| 1/1/7212" 20 00 
de Janeiro, going and nae g. For engagements of JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Every Wee 3 00 

BU TES BA, STRAND CATING BVERE GATURDAT freight or passage, ap Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, HL, or St. Louis, Mo: | Examiner... 9 00 
F —* in Gold. $75 | gn arable! in Currency. WM. R. G ARRISON, Agent, | Family Herald. 3 00 

RST CABIN .-$%5 | STEERAGE..........- oe $ — ar ne a ui iveae........ F 

Do toLondon..... 80| Do to London.. 35 No. 5 Bowling-green, New-York. SO TO BLO Per Day. WouEN, Poni eet es . 4 
Do to Feri 2 | — Cees HIGHER EDUCATION. BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business | Graphic (The) Mustrated......... 14 00 
Do to Halifax,N.S 0 toHalifax, N.S. 15 ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per make from $5 to $10 per day in their own localities. Iustrated London News.......... 14 0C 

isaac picketed a ‘ I annum, $26. Full particulars and instructions sent free by mail. Syarting _, ae 5 0G 

PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIPAX. 3 set m Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should | Hlustrated Times. . 9 

First Capi. STEERAGE. Hellmuth’s Ladies’? College. address at once. SEES 6 
rable in G ay >in C ney Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and GrorgE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. Lady's Own Paper seeeee 80 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool.............. 80 | Liverpool..............$8 Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very Land and Water................... . 15 0 
NEG cist otcacnnedines , i} “RRR SR ORES 15 | Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. AGENTS WANTED—($225 A MONTH) by the Lloyd's Weekly pomgeger.. 406 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 


t@° For particulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Boston, Mass., or 


London Journal 





St. Louis, M NLS Dies Sadana cavesevawesee nade 400 
For further information, apply at the Company's den, ee mc sna Medical ‘Timon ie AR a as co 
fi ‘ . e . Me i on OB. wn cevccccces 

omees. JOHN G. DALE, Agent, Sewing Machine Sales for 1870.) Agents! Read This! | Mwnsjouna 


15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 





The Singer Still! Triumphant ! 


Tue StneeR MANUFACTURING ComPaANyY, at the 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful invc ntions. 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


Money Market Review 
Musical World 
Musical Standard. 


Naval and Military Gazette. 
News of the W: orld. 















7 , r sp | World's Fair—constituted by the homes of the people Notes and Queries. 
ST REW TORK calling py OE ale AND | _ received. the great award of the highest sales, and $5 TO $20 A DAY! Once a Wee tr eeeeeeneeeeseeeeeeerens 
Q have left all rivals far behind them, for they sold in| Do you want a situation ones at hg home, or teense 
- 7 1870, one hundred and twenty-seven thousand, cight | to sell our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes Lines to PEER 2s ne csneenes cesses 

errs. ee ne? ee +: hundred and thirty-three machines, being more than | /ast for ever. Don't miss this chance, Sample free. — (The) (Colored Pictures). 7 00 
Eorrr.-.. aac ¢3 Forty thousand in advance of their sales of the previ- | Address Hudson River Wire Works, 7% William St., Pres OEE} RS sly il ella aa 12 00 
It ee Woueaeae fa ous year, and over forty-four thousand more than the | N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St,, Chicago. Pall Mail Budget................. 15 00 
lal Tenia, A sales of any other Company for 1870, as shown by the — OES a aia aaa 

panes son la dle following figures from sworn returns of the sales of |] ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST es — 7 00 
THE QUEEN.... DENMARK.......3, Licenses: L 





One of the above First Class Iron Steamers 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


will 
, for 





THE StNGER MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 
sold over the Florence Sewing 
Machine Co 110,173 Machines. 


Machine against easy monthly in- 
may apply to 297 Bowery, N. ¥ 


‘TS. 


class a 
stalments or wor 


TO AGEN 


h 







Penny I ustrated Paper Re 
Penny Miscellany............. , 


eynolds’ Newspaper 


‘ , Saturday Review .... | 
Rates of Passage Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sew- : Spectator 15 00 
~ oy Wa Moshe seas 98,943 do. There is no more popular publication to canvass Seotarirince 
us ; ‘ . " eed Sewing Ma- Se ne ee ee rae eo 
TekpeerGeamtom: so SORE REI eS 92,831 do, | for than Sporting Gazett eee e eee na ates 
Cavin. ... wees eee ee eae $75 and $65 ¢ urrency | Sold over the Grover & Baker Sew- 1 ’ I 7 Sporteman (4 times a wee! k) each... 15 00 
> a vateter from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** ing Machine Co................. 710,431 do, 1 H E A 4 B I 0 N . he Times Daily (of latest date). 10 00 
ai anf or aig nstown and Return. $130 5 Sold over the Howe Machine Co.... . 52,677 do. United Service Gazette. ........ 15 00 
BORSA, 8 ERO, 5. 005s svcc sc sne<czesvnes 28 * Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson This old established Journal is well known through- | Vanity Fair (colored plates). 15 00 
“prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, Manufacturing Co.............. 44,625 do. out the country, and the Engravings that are offered | Weekly Times. 
Glasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orrick oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’ Ss EMIGRATION 


« AND 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 





all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of w hat 
is known as the “NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 

which is now fast finding its way into every well regu- 
lated household. For circulars giving full particulars 
of Machines, their Folding Cases of many varieties of 
wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous 
kinds of work, which, till recently, it was thought 
that delicate fingers alone could perform, as well as 
particulars about all articles used by their Machines, 
such as Twist, Linen Thread, Spool Cotton, Oil, ete., 
ete., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 





as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 


GUGGTTUR RH 


THE WORKING © L ASS.—-We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant ompley- 


m= 


ENGLISH, 


we 


WwW ilmer & Smith's sneha Mail 
Will o° the Wisp 


SCOTCH AND IRISH WEEKLY 


Liv erpool Mercury. 
ournal.. 

Mane ester’ Times. 

Glasgow Herald........ 





PAPERS, 





RAN Ret hdarnatsne ce’ 
Z e " ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare | Edinburgh Scotsman............. 5 
86 South St.. New York. The Singer Manufacturing (0.,| moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per-| Dublin Nation... “a "742 00 
uu -» NEW YOr Pay ea apets) ¥ sons of either sex easily earn from 50c, to $5 per OF 55 snavce panerraans 13 00 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 7 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their ‘“ Trishman.......... 


QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REGULAR SAILING PacKETs WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and U Spwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 





Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 


Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 


For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
. SC When people are ont of health they want to know. | WOrK, address tsti<( es Artisan. eee 700 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. | Atheneum, (monthly parts)............. 900 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure Aunt Judy's Magazine. . Seep: 
te 4 kesrten Nese * them. ee ae . i — a Baily’s Mag. of Sports and Pastimes, . -.10 00 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. THEY WANT TO KNOW HOW, WHEN AND WHERE Beau Monde. Le. ey 6 00 
; Ini : ; elle zl e : 
Carrying the United States Mails. if suffering from languor, debility and low spirits, TO Belgravia, conducted by M. E. Brandon, with ex- 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. w a = ree and cheer them. , All who have Se bristmes Ho... reer an Pit . 650 

. , “ee > tried Tarrant’s ervescent Seltzer Aperient under , - ack woor ‘dinbusgh Magazine............... 1 
WISCONSIN. capt Willams, “Aeet ch or taae ia such circumstances will . i ADVERT IS E. ca ag SER eee seaesiessene 10 
NEBRASKA. ...Capt. Guard. April 15, at 3.00 P.M. TELL THEM eae Boosey’s Musical Cabinet... 700 
WYOMING. ....Capt. Whineray. April 19, at 3.00 P.M. — Boy's Journal............. 410 
MINNESOTA... Freeman... April 26, at 10 A.M. a the * ’ SEE THE Builder..<-..... rcs e cee e eee eens 12 00 
MANHATTAN. “Capt Forsvth.. “Apri 29, at 12.00 M. Sony olieaiames perm tye me ‘the eon wohngs an dol =" $00 

eee apt. Price......} ay 3, at 2.30 P.M. spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living : s . : tS +“ pce cea a a ak 4 
NEVADA -:... (Capt: Green |-.--May 10,at 10 A.M. | Charse 2 PXPtCS Mura living martyrdom. and of|  Advertiser’s Gazette, | {iumbes Miscellany 7 00 

Cabia Passage................ Gold). $80. Yr WAN CN "4 a e Cheering ~ hehe: = Secmenppaemilag ama antes ee o> 
Steerage... vse (Girreney). $30. ee ee BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PAGES ;| Chonneeana Drugs 30 
80 


STONINGTON LINE. 
For Boston and Providence. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 





When people are out of health they want to know. 


what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and ‘alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 


Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 

a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you, 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given you a regular habit of body without weakening 
you. The billious too, 


THEY WANT TO KNOW 


what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 





whole time to the business, 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a velootle sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Prorie’s Literary Companion—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, oe e 


Boys and girls earn 


Tssued Quarterly 


(New Edition sust our); 


contains Lists of 
ALL THE BEST NEWSPAPERS, 
Daily, Weekly, 
RELIGIOUS, 
AGRICULTURAL, 
Political, Social ; 


MAGAZINES 


also 


Argosy (The)... 
Art. 


Art Journal. . 
Artisan 


English Societ 


Good Words 


Le Follet.... 
Leisure Hour 


London Reade 








Belfast News......... : 


ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


Academy (The) 
Army List......... 





Chemist and Druguists CBMOY sos ccce ses 
Choral Harmony. 

| RE 

Fraser's Magazine..... 

Good Words for the Young. 

Hunt's Yachting Magazine 

Illustrated Magazine 
Illustrated Travels......... 
Ladies’ Companion... 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. . 
Ladies’ Treasury, 


London Journal. 


r 
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o 


on 












SSes 
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33338 


and Treasury of L iterature. 


=> 
So 


i eee ee 
S388 





into their blood and suffuse *d skins with saffron, and — a devoted to class interests; also Mecmiltian ie .-. es - 
» estimates showing acmillian’s Magazine [ 
STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT, |‘ teavire an alteratv or ee Magasine for the Youn “0 
Cart. Wo. M. Jones, Capt. Gro. B. Hutt. TELL THEM . PF ADVERTISING, Punch, Ofonthly parts) 700 
— nares me ee en fe P ae - Ss vorting ¥ 18 00 
From Prer 33, Foot oF Jay St., Nort River, At 4 - the § ‘_— oo Ape rient in charged with anti-bilious And hints, incidents and instructions gathered from se com M: ine 6 00 
elements. at they can rely upon its restorative alka- wenreune: a P | St. Paul's - 6 00 
P.M., Datry. lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts, EXPERIENCE OF SUCCESSFUL | Theatrical and nal sical Review, . 250 
Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other The gentler sex must not be forgotten, ADVERTISER Tinsley’s gar ; 6 
gg f - y. ERTISERS. | Trubner’s merican anc ‘Oriental Literary Record 4 ( 
Lines, THEY WANT TO KNOW Mailed td | Victoria Magazine. Bee ord 6 00 
icke’ il z 5 - - Mailed to any address for 25 cents, ¢ Englisl ” , 
ane sold and State-rooms secured at no if there is any preparation under the sun that willeure} Address eee sai meme sites 
Siseoas inh wee. t, and at Do *| nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the : 


reight always as low as any other line. 
D. S. BABCOCK, President, 
Stonington Steamboat Co. 


many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that T ARRANT" s Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APEAWENT is a potent nervine as 
well as an alterative und cathertic. 


Sold by all Druggists, 








GEO. P. ROWELL & €0., | 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS UN 
ALL Kinps oF PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 

No. 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 











QUARTERLY Rk 


British % 


Dublin Review. 


cs) 


uarterly Review 


Edinburgh Revie Ww, 
North Review. . 


EVIEWS, ETC, 
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THE ALBION. 


[May 13, 1871. 











GREAT 


NATIONAL LOAN. 


ta” New Five Per Cent. Bonds 
of the United States. 


The Treasury Depariment is now able to promise 
that the registered Certificates of Stock, and a good 
part of the Coupon Bonds of the New Loan of the 
United States, bearing Five per cent. Interest, payable 
quarterly in Gold, will be ready for delivery early in 
the present month. The Subscriptions to the Loan 
now amount to $62,000,000, and it is expected that the 
Subscriptions and Sales will progress more rapidly 
when the Certificates and Bon is are ready for market 
abroad as well as at home. The whole sum of Five 
per Cents offered to the public generally, and to the 
holders of United States 5-20 Bonds, without qualifl- 
cation, is $200,000,000, When this amount, to which 
preference is thus given, is taken up, the remainder of 
the Five per Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the New 
Loan of July 14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, 
will be offered in connection with $300,000,000 Four 
and one-half per Cents, and any part of $700,000,000 of 
Four per Cents, the one running fifteen years and the 
other thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New Five per Cent. 
Bond, u der and pursuant to the New Loan Act of 
Congress: 

FORM OF 5 PER CENT. BOND. 





terest | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881 | 5 rer cent. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE SUM OF 
.DOLLARS. 


THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled **An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the National Debt,” ap- 

roved July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved 

anuary 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States, after the first day of May, A.D., 
1881, in Coin of the standard valne of the United 
States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
Coin, from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 
FIVE PER CENTUM per annum, payable quarterly, 
on the first day of February, May, August, and No- 
vember, in each year. The principal and interest are 
exempt from the payment of all Taxes or Duties of 
the United States, as well as from taxation in any 
form, by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 

WIE 0c iveuee ences + Bees 


Entered... 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the denomina- 
tions of 850, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, and 
coupon bonds of each denomination except the last 
two. The interest will be payable in the United 
States, at the office of the Treasurer, any Assistant 
Treasurer, or designated depository of the Govern- 
ment, quarterly, on the first days of February, May, 
August, and November, in each year, 

The Interest on the Registered Stock of this Loan, 
it is determined by the Treasury Department, will be 
paid as conveniently to the holder as on the Coupon 
Stock, and personal attendance, or attendance by 
proxy, at the Treasury, to draw and receipt for the 
Interest will be dispensed with, whenever the check of 
the United States Treasurer, mailed punctually to the 
address and order of each holder, on or before every 
quarter-day, ix preferred to such attendance. This 
check, payable in Gold Coin at the Treasury in New 
York, (or such other office as the Stock is registered 
at), will be negotiable or collectable on the indorse- 
ment of the owner or owners of the Stock. In pur- 
suance of this arrangement, the subscribers to, or pur- 
chasers of, the Stock in its registered form, (which ix 
accmplete protection against theft or other losses in- 
cident to Coupon Bonds payable to Bearer) are ad- 
vised to give their Post-office address in full, and to 
notify of any change in the address between quarter 
days. 

The whole proceeds of the new loan will be applied 
to the payment or redemption and cancellation of the 
5-20 years six per cent. bonds, and, in addition to 
these proceeds, the 5-208 are now being reduced by 
purchase at the rate of $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire eect, therefore, of the New Loan, in 
connection with the existing Sinking Fund process of 
the Treasury, is to reduce both Principal and Interest 
of the Public Debt of the United States. The Loan 
creates no Government Stocks, 
while the application of the surplus revenues derived 


additional supply of 


in Gold from Customs is constantly lessening, as it 
has been duing for two years past, the Funded Stocks 
bearing six per cent. Gold Interest. 

he 1st of May schedule of the Publie Debt, which 
ha& just been published by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, shows a rednetion in these Stocks since the 
April schedule of $12,215,700, and a further lessening 
of the yearly inter 
leaves th 
982,054 





st charge thereon of &732,942. This 

total yearly interest charge in Gold) $111,- 
la the same month the Treasury paid and 
cancelled $2,470,000 of the Three per Cent. Currency 
Debt, red 





ing the whole of this debt bearing interest 





to $51.023.000, and the yearly interest charge thereon 
to S1,.537.170. 

The proposed further reduction of the ‘annual in 
terest charge upon the Public Debt by refunding is 


as follows: 


By exchone of 8500.000,000 United States six 
per cents for new five per cents of 1861 


$5,000,000 
By exchin of 300,000,000 United States 


six percents for four and a half per cents 
of Int 
By exch 
8ix per cents of four per cents of 1901 14,000,000 | 
' 
Tot 


years of private capital now retired from active busi- 
ness, and of the cash Savings and Life Insurance 
premiums deposited with or intrusted to the provi- 
dent institutions of the country—all seeking the most 
undoubted security, pledged to be kept free of all 
taxes, under national or local authority, and content. 
provided this object be assured, with moderate rates 
of interest—will, no doubt, ultimately absorb so much 
of these New Stocks as may not be taken in volun- 
tary conversion of the United States 5-208, or mar- 
keted abroad. 


c. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of the United States Loan Advertising. 
TREASURY OFFICE, } 


New York, May 2, 1871. } 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Office, 132 Broadway, N. Y. 
Assets over $1,500,000. 


CHARLES H. RAYMOND, Prestpent. 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies. 


The attention of careful business men is invited to 
the 


RESERVE DIVIDEND PLAN, 


as adopted by this Company, and which is original 
with it. 


Full information may be obtained by application to 
the Company's office. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 


SECRETARY. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consult’g Actuary. 
G. 8. WINSTON, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
WM. BETTS, LL.D., Counsel. 


SECURITY AND SAFETY. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX,) 


First Mortgage 
Land Crant 


Sinking Fund 








WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 
Denominations, 


S500 AND $1,000, 
ONLY FIFTEEN YEARS TO RUN. 
From January, 1870, Convertible into Stock and 

Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Grant of over One 
Million Acres from Government. Upon which, to- 


gether with the Road and all its Property, these Bonds 
are a E 


First and Only Mortgage. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years 
of Legislature. 120 Miles Road Built, from when ne 
come is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts But 
34 Miles more Road to build, for which the iron is 
already purchased, and all the work under contract. 


An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North Wes 
Milwaukie and Chicago. ow 


The large and rapid accumulation in the last few | 


7 PER CENT. 20-YEAR 
WEST CHICAGO BOND. 


WE OFFER, AT 92 AND INTEREST, WEST 
CHICAGO BONDS 


of the denomination of $1,000 coupon or registered, 


payable July Ist, 1890. Interest at 7 - cent. per 
annum, payable 1st of January and July. Principal 


and interest payable in New York. 


The whole issue of these Bonds amounts to $667,- 


000, and ineluding $50,000 maturing in 1872, which is 


the entire Township indebtedness of West Chicago, 
with taxable property of 


$90,000,000 
AND 150,000 INHABITANTS. 


These Bonds are a FIRST-CLASS Security, and we 
recommend the investment to Savings Banks, holders 
of trust funds and capitalists generally. 


GREENEBAUM BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS, 216 BROADWAY. 


FIRST MORTCACE 
COLD BONDS, 
OF 
TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 
COMBINED, HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 
EIGHT MILLIONS 


WITH 250 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- 
TION, CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 
Most Direct Route Possible. 


THE BONDS SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE 
ON THE FIRST FORTY MILES WEST 
FROM NEW YORK CITY, AT THE 
RATE OF $30,000 PER MILE. 


$25,000 PER MILE ALREADY EXPENDED ON 
THAT PORTION OF THE ROAD. 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 
MONTCLAIR RAILWAY 
oF 
NEW JERSEY, 


INDORSED BY THE N. Y. & O. MIDLAND CO., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 Wall Street, 


AND 
The Montelair Railway Company, 
No. 25 NASSAU STREET. 


Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & COQ., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 


daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 


| Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 


any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 





Price 90c,, with Accrued Interest, 








at which figure they pay at present premiur 
® per cent. per annum to the investor, 


‘ * * ° - 
Coupons Payable Jan’y and July. 
The connections of this road with the N » 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well po Ray mn | 


connections, will be seen from a Pamphlet and 
which can be obtained at the office of 


WHITE, MORRIS & C€O., 
No. 29 Wall Street, and 


m on Gold, | 





No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 





on 
The Imperial Bank, ) 
Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co,, ¢ London. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 


Map, | branches. 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 


| 
| on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 


on Seeiedads Ue $500,000 | (} W YN N KE, JOH NSON & DA Y. ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


| Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 


; proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
aving per aunum by refunding. . $23,500,000 | BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS FOR THE COMPANY. | os 


Collections made in any part of the world. 


| NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & €O., 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Company, as a very safe and desirable 
investment, THE EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE ELIZABETHTOWN 
AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COMPANY OF KEN- 
TUCKY. They are only authorized to offer a limited 
amount of these securities at 874g and accrued interest. 
The bonds offered are ox the completed portion of the 
road, which is in successful operation. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 


(Ss Collections receive especial care. 
New YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 


Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountze, J.M. Weith & Arents 


| FOR SALE. 





CHOICE 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 
PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 
Free from all Taxes, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a 
large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur- 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Secnrities of 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large 
Reduction below Par for the present only. 


- $41,800,000 
650,000 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, 
Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds 
| Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 
' free of Charge. 
| Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and 
pening seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing 


Real Valuation of Property. 
Whole Indebtedness only. . 





these Loans. 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y¥. 


N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 


oF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 


To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a creat Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
| pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
| parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
| dress— 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
| U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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